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DEDICATION. 



TO 

BARON CAREW, 

CASTLUOBOUeH, OOUVTT OP WXXFOEO. 

My Lord, 

Though long a stranger to my native soil, still I cannot 
forget those who, like your Lordship, diffuse comfort and 
happiness on the land of my birth, and of my affections. 

No one can become acquainted with your Lordship, 
without being deeply impressed by your kind and cour- 
teous manner ; the indication which nature generally gives 
of an intelligent and generous mind. No one can visit 
those who are blessed in calling you their landlord, with- 
out beholding the successful result of your care, and 



IV DEDICATION, 

hearing the grateful acknowledgments of your intelligent, 
moral, and prosperous tenantry. 

These are the reasons that induce me, without requesting 
your sanction, to dedicate this translation to your Lord- 
ship. Whatever its faults may be, (and they cannot escape 
one of your Lordship's correct taste, and great literary 
acquirements,) I feel convinced that no offering from the 
heart, can be unvalued by you ; and, therefore, that you 
will excuse my honouring this work, by prefixing to it a 
name so beloved and revered as yours. 

I am, 
Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 

LAURENCE REYNOLDS. 
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PREFACE. 



/ 



When gasing on the urn of Tibullus, Ovid exclaims, 
<c How little is left of that great bard !" and I, when 
undertaking to lay my author's life before the reader, must 
regret that so little is handed down to us of the private 
and military career of him, who was as distinguished 
among his brother warriors for his achievements, as he 
was amid the sons of song, for the sweetness of his muse. 

Some wonder-workers, in order that they might show 
how remarkable certain years were for the production of 
men of genius, surreptitiously introduced a stanza from 
the Tristia Ovidii, into what (as I have arranged them) is 
the first Elegy of our poet's third book. This would 
prove that both Ovid and Tibullus were born in the 710th 
year of Rome. In assigning our poet's birth to this year, 
we would make him a very precocious lover and warrior, 
a lover of Delia at 10 years of age, and laden with mili- 
tary honours at 16 ! But critics have discovered the im- 
position ; and it is now universally agreed that he was born 
in the 690th year of Rome, being the senior of Ovid by 
twenty years, while Horace saw the day one year, and 
Virgil six years before him. 

62 
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His ancestors were wealthy, but the paternal property 
was much reduced before our poet received it; for his 
father having espoused the cause of Pompey, fell on the 
field of battle, and his estates were plundered by the rapa- 
cious conquerors ; yet enough remained to support his son 
in the equestrian rank, the station possessed by his 
forefathers. 

(He inherited his father's political bias and bravery, 
and his first public act (of which we have any record) 
was his fighting under the command of his patron Corvi- 
nus Messalla, in the cause of liberty, when Brutus and 
Cassius contended against Anthony and Augustus Caesar. 

The sagacious policy adopted by Augustus, on the de- 
feat of the republican generals, is well known. He 
strengthened his army by conciliating the most renowned 
among his opponents, and many of them subsequently by 
their valour in battle, and their prudence in council, be- 
came his most valuable supporters. 

Messalla was soon high in the Emperor's favor, and 
he could easily have procured for his protegee an honour- 
able post; but the soul of Tibullus was too sensitively 
proud, — he was not of those who could be called upon, 
" for a song on the death of their sires," and his muse 
paid no tribute of adulation to the conqueror ; — he could 
not unite himself to men whose arms were still red from 
their triumph over his comrades in the fight : and he ac- 
cordingly retired to his country seat at Paedum, to repair 
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Ms fortune by economy, and in study to forget the vexa- 
tions of political life. 

But where he sought repose he found it not. — What* 
heart is there that ever glowed with patriotism, or panted 
for glory, that can resist the bewitching influence of 
beauty? — Nature, as if to secure the intellect of man 
against deterioration, seems to have made the most gal- 
lant, the most talented, and the most generous, the most 
susceptible of love. Tibullus soon felt the influence of 
that Goddess whose constant home, he tells us, his heart 
was destined to be. She whom be celebrates as Delia, but 
whose real name, Apulius informs us, was Phania, first 
subjected him to the sway of love, and called forth the 
melody of his verse. Every thing conspired against our 
poet's peace. His Delia was living amid rural scenes, 
where, a justly celebrated authoress informs us, moderate 
attractions affect us more than perfect loveliness in the 
city: — and she was also attacked by illness, — it is dan- 
gerous for man to enter woman's room of suffering ; there 
sympathy betrays the pitying heart to love. Tibullus 
proved this ; for when his Delia recovered, he found him- 
self her slave. 

She returned his affection, she even plighted her faith 
with him ; in vain Messalla urged him to accompany him 
on a military expedition ; occupied with anticipations of 
mutual love and rural happiness, his ear was deaf to glory 
and its allurements. 
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Before Tibullus had completed arrangements for his 
marriage, Messalla returned home with victory, and in 
%the exultation of his heart, out poet sung the praises of 
his patron, and vowed that no perils should again part him 
from the friend he loved. /This was a luckless* vow, for 
Messalla immediately received an important command in 
Syria, and called upon Tibullus for his poetic promise, 
and he was compelled to tear himself from the embraces 
of his weeping and dissuading Delia. ) 

During the voyage, while those around him but thought 
of victory, wealth, and glory, the mind of TibuUua was 
lingering with her he loved, in the well-remembered 
scenes. His increasing dejection brought on a fever, and 
his companions were compelled to leave him on his sick 
bed in Phaeacea. There he was pouring forth his regrets 
for his distant Delia in most pathetic strains, while she 
was consoling herself for his absence in the arms of a hus- 
band ! Is not the heart of such a woman like the mirror, 
which returns in vivid and true colours the object before 
it; but which, when that is removed, displays in equal 
brilliancy the image of another? > 

On his recovery he pursued his patron, and with him 
travelled through Cilicia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece. ( lie- 
turned to Rome, he learned his Delia's faithlessness, and 
rushed afar, to drown. remembrance in the clash of arms 
and the bray of battle. • 

A revolt happened at this period in Aquitaine, a pro- 
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yince of Gallia, the modern France, who deserved in days 
of yore, as they uphold at the present time the character of 
" never being in peace hut when they are at war," and 
Messalla was despatched to quell the insurrection. Tibul- 

us fought beneath his banners, and the Aquitainians after 
being routed in several severe engagements, submitted. 
Augustus, overjoyed, granted Messalla the glories of a 
triumph; and Tibullus, who had nobly distinguished him- 
self, obtained military honours. 

^ Unfortunately for his peace, curiosity, or that interest in 
the fate of those once loved, of which some can never divest 
themselves, induced him to renew his acquaintance with 
Delia. His passion revived, and an intrigue productive of 
misery to both, ensued. In deceiving her husband, Delia 
also forfeited the confidence of him for whom she had sa- 
crificed her honour. Her every act, wherever she went, 
awakened the jealousy of her lover, till the husband's sus- 
picions being aroused, she was placed under restraint, and 
Tibullus excluded from her dwelling. After her husband's 
death, it is supposed that our poet became again possessed 
of his first love, and that she closed his dying eyes* 

V Nothing more clearly proves that it is generous and 
ennobling motives that constitute the poet, than the Ele- 
gies of Tibullus to Delia; those addressed to her when 
his love was honourable and pure, and his confidence 
unbounded, are poetry indeed ; while those written while 
his bosom was the prey of grovelling and sensual desire 
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and low suspicion have not a trace of the poet hi 
them. 

To translate the former was a pleasing occupation ; to 
attempt the latter, a toil which I could not perform to my 
satisfaction. 

(The mistress into whose chains he next fell was Neme- 
sis, a courtezan who confined her caresses to no individual, 
who neither had, nor pretended to have affection for any 
one in particular. She was a most mercenary being ;^at 
first, she favoured his suit, hut finding a richer though ig- 
noble lover, she preferred the sound of his gold to the 
melody of the poet's song. The rejected Tibullus resolved 
to seek plunder in war, to gratify her avarice; he then had 
recourse to the gohlet to drown his grief; hut what most 
effectually removed her from his mind, was his becoming 
acquainted with Neaera, a lady of a disposition totally 
opposite. / 

The feelings with which he regarded Neaera, were more 
pure and exalted than those he had entertained for any 
other: He esteemed her and hers — with her he wished 
to pass the evening of his life, and over his funeral pyre, 
she was to pour her tears of sorrow. She was betrothed 
to him ; but his temper, rendered suspicious by the deceit 
of others, alienated her affections, and she became the 
wife of another. 

Many, founding their conjecture on the Elegy written 
by Ovid, on the Death of Tibullus, will have Neaera his 
second, and Nemesis "his latest flame;" but any argu- 
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ment grounded on this, is very feeble: — Ovid had too 
much worldly delicacy to introduce Neaera, a respectable 
matron, as a mourner at the obsequies of a once-favoured 
lover; though he might with propriety allude to Delia 
and Nemesis, whose connexion with Tibullus was noto- 
rious, and who were not of the modest. 

Jforeoyer, we can perceive by his poems to Nemesis, 
that she was the loved of his vigorous manhood. They 
abound in ardent thought, and wild bursts of passion. 
When scorned by her, he raves with all the impetuosity 
and romance of early years, of rushing to battle to win 
gold and spoils, while we see in the strains addressed to 
Neaera that he had arrived at that period of life when love 
abates its ardour, and settles into a calmer yet not Less 
delightful affection ; in these compositions the fire of pas- 
sion is tempered by the snow of age, and when he loses 
her, he does not think of flying to the field of fight, he 
meditates upon the grave as the sole solace of his grief/ 

I suppose it was the omission of Nesera's name in that 
Elegy of Ovid's, to which I have alluded, that induced Vol- 
bery to hazard the assertion that Neaera and Delia were iden- 
tical, and that Tibullus used one name at one period, and 
the other at another. This needs no refutation, it clashes 
with every authority; and any one gifted with poetic pe- 
netration must find, in perusing the poems addressed to 
both, that they were quite different, though not opposite 
characters. Moreover, I think I have given a sufficient 
reason for the omission of Nesera's name in Ovid's Elegy. 
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While Volbery would diminish, others would add to the 
mistresses of Tihullus, and quote an ode in which Horace 
consoles him for the cruelty of Glycera. That the Gly- 
cera of Horace was the Nemesis of Tibullus, is evident, 
from the disposition attributed by Horace to her, and 
from his alluding to the mournful elegies Tibullus addressed 
to her, in the vain hope of regaining her favor. From 
our having no verses from Tibullus to Glycera, the infer- 
ence that the Glycera of our poet was the Nemesis of the 
other is very clear. 

We find a few poems written by Tibullus to other 
objects of the poet's regard ; but Delia, Nemesis, and 
Nesera, were those who for the largest periods engaged 
his affection, and for whom he felt the warmest flame. 

He died before he had completed his ninth lustrum, (in 
his forty-fourth year,) and consequently, according to the 
Roman style of speaking, still a youth. Virgil died a 
little before him ; and we have proof from the following 
lines of Marsus, a contemporary poet, that the one was as 
renowned for elegiac as the other for epic poesy* 

" Young Albius thee with Virgil there to rove, 
Has partial Death sent to th' Elysian plain, 

That none might pour the melting lays of love, 
Or regal battles chaunt in martial strain.*' 

\ If we judge the character of Tibullus as a man from 
his writings, and the testimony of his contemporaries, we 
find him brave, generous, disinterested, and firm in his at* 
tachment to principles and to individuals. But too ardent 
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ill every feeling, too inconsiderate in choosing objects of 
confidence and affection, from their deceit he became 
suspicious, incredulous, and, in fine, the victim of a sickly 
sensibility, to which he sacrificed his happiness. From 
his devotedness to his friend, Messalla, we may conclude 
that had he at first chosen a mistress equally deserving 
of his affection, he would have been equally constant and 
devoted to her. 

/ To the disappointment of his first love, he owes his 
subsequent misfortunes, and to it the world is indebted 
for his exquisite elegies; Men like him, of extraordinary 
talents, seem oftentimes bereft of happiness for the benefit 
of less intellectual beings; the loss of their pleasures 
producing their most brilliant effusions, as the deprivation 
of' sight is said to render the song of the caged bird the 
more plaintive and melodious. 

As a poet, Tibullus requires no eulogium from me. He, 
whom all his contemporary bards eulogise— whom Horace 
praises and Ovid admires — whom Quintilian styles the 
first of all elegiac writers, must be a poet of nature and 
of genius. Modern writers of all nations echo the 
praises of the ancients. Rapin and Mirabeau write of 
him as a model for elegiac bards. Blair says, " we have 
no love elegies like those of Tibullus;" and one in our 
own days, whose critical judgment pleases as much as his 
majestic verse delights, the author of " Childe Harold 
Reviewed," pays the highest meed of commendation to 
Tibullus, 
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Tibullus never attempts the sublime, but be is ever 
graceful, pathetic, and natural. His poetry seems a stream- 
let from his overflowing heart ; he writes his woes from no 
memory of them, not when time had damped his ardor, 
and sober thought pruned the wild luxuriance of his song, 
but in the moment of passion he paints in the liveliest 
colors the conflicting emotions of his bosom. Some critics 
assert, that there is a want of arrangement and of con- 
nexion in his poems, and that the same ideas occur in 
them too frequently. The former objection is, I trust, 
removed by my labor, it was the fault not of the poet, 
but of the compilers of his works. And if his ideas fre- 
quently recur, they are always simple, always beautiful 
always exhibited in a different light. ' Never is the eye 
fatigued with dwelling on the many-shaded green of the 
valley, or the diversified blue of Heaven ; never is the ear 
displeased by the few simple and oft-repeated notes of the 
artless robin. 

1 Many condemn Tibullus for immorality, but their con- 
demnation is unjust. It is easy now, when Christianity 
has flung its beams over the world, to discover and to 
blame the doctrines and the deeds of heathen times. What 
is now justly condemned as vice, then wore the garb of 
virtue, and had its presiding and protecting deities ; and 
in criticising the morality of Tibullus, we should reflect 
that he wrote when women danced naked in the theatre of 
the first city of the world, and when, unguided by revealed 
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religion, man thought himself justified in obeying every 
pleasurable propensity. Considering Tibullus as a heathen 
and not as a Christian, we find much in his writings that 
calls for our appproval, scarcely anything that requires 
our censure. ; We find in them contempt of wealth and of 
splendor, simplicity of living and of heart, devoted patriot- 
ism, genuine friendship, uncorporeal love — that love where 
soul unites with soul, that depends not upon the body, but 
that burns most brightly when the lamp of life is fast 
decaying. His virtues were his own, their root was in his 
heart ; his vices belonged to his times, and the brutalizing 
belief, the miscalled religion, which then shed its baneful 
influence over the world. ^ 

Adieu, sweet poet ! will you please in your English as 
you have done in your Roman habit ? Many a writer has 
since poured his amatory song upon the ear of admiring 
mankind. A Plutarch has sung his Laura, and a Burns 
his Mary; and in our own days, the strains of a Moore 
float in music through every circle. Still the simple ele- 
gance and native dignity of the old classic bard must charm, 
if he who presents him to the public have not concealed 
his beauties in his modern garb. However this work may 
be received, I cannot be robbed of past delights, when, in 
hours stolen from the world and its noise, I feasted my soul 
on thy pages of real poetry and generous love. 



THE ELEGY OF OVID ON THE DEATH OP 

TIBULLUS. 



If Memnon and Achilles bade their mothers mourn, 
And men's sad fates afflict the Goddesses divine, 

Thy graceful ringlets loosen Elegy forlorn, 
Thy mournful name is now, alas ! too truly thine. 

The minstrel of thy strains, Tibullus, thy renown 
Lies on the glowing pyre a lifeless frame, 

And Venus' son lo ! hears his quiver turned down, 
His bow in fragments, and his torch devoid of flame. 

With drooping wings how melancholy he appears, 
While his bared breast his hands in frenzied sorrow wound 

His ringlets scattered round his neck receive his tears, 
And sighs that rend his bosom from his lips resound. 

They said his lov'd JEne&s when he saw laid low 
From thy abode this fair lulus he withdrew ; 

Nor when Tibullus died, oh ! Venus was thy woe 
Less wild than when the savage boar thy fav'rite slew. 

But we're styled sacred bards, the Heav'ns peculiar care, 
And some imagine Gods are in our forms enshrined, 

Yet death unpitying, nothing sacred deigns to spare, 
But grasps with darkly-shadowing hand all human kind. 
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What did thy sire or mother, Orpheus, thee avail? 

That beasts, astonished, owned the magic of thy strains? 
Thy sire for Linus, too, in woods was said to wail. 

And from the pitying lyre to vent his bitter pains. 

See Homer, him from whom, as an exhaustlesa spring, 
Flow Heliconian streams that every bard inspire, 

Him did his dying hour to dark Avernus bring, 
For verse alone escapes the avaricious pyre. 

Troy's siege, the poet's wonder, lives embalmed in fame, 
And the slow web by nightly artifice unwove, 

Thus Nemesis shall live, and Delia thus thy name, 
Thou his last flame and thou the poet's earliest love. 

What do thy rites, th' Egyptian timbrels profit now? 

What that in thy lone bed so often thou didst lie ? 
My guilt forgive, but when the noble are laid low 

By fates malign, I doubt that there are gods on high. 

Live just, the just man dies — be sacred rites thy care, 
Death from the shrine the votary to the tomb will spurn — 

In poetry confide, behold Tibullus there, 
The all of him now scarcely fills one little urn. 

Have funeral fires consumed thy form, celestial bard? 

Have they not trembled on thy generous breast to feed? 
The golden temples of the Gods would not retard 

The daring perpetrators of that impious deed. 
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She who o'er Eryx reigns, in sorrow turned away, 
And some assert her face in gushing tears was drowned; 

Yet better this then if beneath Pheaecea's clay 
An undistinguished and a lonely grave be found. 

A mother's hands here on his fading eyes were pressed, 
And the last offerings to his corpse she bore, 

His sister, sharing all the pangs that rent her breast, 
Came withloos'd locks and cheeks that she in anguish tore. 

And Nemesis and thy first love paid many a kiss, 
And linger'd at thy pyre long after all of thine; 

Delia slow parting cries, " With me thou hadst most bliss, 
Thy life was happiness when thy warm heart was mine." 

Then Nemesis exclaims, " My loss exceeds thy pain, 
My hand with his fast failing hand he fondly pressed ;" 

But if of man aught save his shade and name remain, 
In the Elysian plains Tibullus shall be blest. 

Calvus with learned Catullus shall receive the bard, 
While round their youthful brow shall ivy wreaths extend, 

And Gallus, thou who didst not life or blood regard, 
If void of truth the accusation of thy friend. 

If there be shades, thy shade shall rove along with those — 
Sweet bard, thou add'st to heav'nly souls one spirit more — 

Safe in their silent urn may thy remains repose, 
And lightly press the turf thy hallow'd ashes o'er. 



THE 



ELEGIES OF ALBIUS TIBULLUS. 



The manner in which the Elegies of Tibullus have 
been hitherto arranged, is extremely faulty. Those 
written at a later period, are frequently placed before 
others that bear evident proofs of previous composi- 
tion. — Even in their division into books, no order, 
either of time or person, has been observed. — I at- 
tempt to remedy that confusion; and in this book I 
place the poems addressed to Delia, or composed 
when the poet's heart was fascinated by her. I have 
also endeavoured to present them to the reader in 
the order in which they have been written. 



B 



ELEGY THE FIRST. 



This was, probably, the earliest production of Tibulhis, 
written by him to excuse his unwillingness to accompany his 
patron Messalla upon a military expedition. — Delia had re- 
turned his affection, and he indulges in the anticipation of the 
happiness he hoped to enjoy with her he loved in retirement 

Let him, who loves bright glittering gold, 

In private hoard the yellow pile — 
And let him many an acre hold, 

O'er which his crops luxuriant smile. 

While dwelling near, his watchful foes 
His soul with ceaseless fears o'ercast; 

And oft he's startled from repose, 
By the shrill clarion's martial blast. 
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Me may my lowlier lot consign, 
To easy and unbroken peace, 

While brightly on my hearth- stone shine 
Its cheerful fires that never cease.* 

May I the rustic's labours know, 
And yearly, when the season suits, 

With humble hand my young vines sow; 
And graft the choicest of my fruits.f 



* Mirabeau translates this passage, " Aupres de mon foyer," 
not perceiving its force. In domestic afflictions, the fires were 
extinguished, as a sign of grief ; and in hostile excursions were 
necessarily abandoned. So, by using the words "assiduo igne," 
Tibullus prays for a cot whose fires will never be extinguished, 
from grief or danger. 

f The word " pom a" is applied to fruits of every description. 
Virgil, in his 7th Eclogue, applies it to nuts and juniper ber- 
ries. The following anecdote, quoted by Vulpius, will prove 
its dubious meaning : — When Vatinius appeared as a gladiator, 
the people pelted him with stones, and he obtained an order 
that no one should fling any thing but apples (poma.) A 
fellow asked Capellius whether a pine-nut was an apple. " If 
you are going to pelt Vatinius," replied Capellius, " I should say 
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And may not Hope my home disdain, 

But promise to me that my store 
Shall be well filled with yellow grain, 

My vats with rich wine brimming o'er. 

For reverence I ever pay, 

"Where the lone log divides the ground — 
And where, upon the doubtful way, 

The ancient stone with wreaths is crowned. 

And yearly my first fruits (his due) 
Before the rustic's God are placed — 

Thy temple's gates, blond Ceres, too, 
By chaplets of my corn are graced. \ 

it undoubtedly is." Our wishes frequently influence our judg- 
ment ; thus a learned but hungry theologian denned ducks to 
be fish, because they lived on water. But we must add, that 
this decision was made upon a fast-day, and while a roasted 
pair of the aforesaid animals were steaming beneath his nos- 
trils, and that he at once acted on his own decision. 
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Within my apple-bearing lands, 
(Their guardian, of a crimson dye,) 

With sacred scythe, Priapus stands, 
The pilfering birds to terrify. 

To you, my household Gods, that swayed 

My farm so opulent of yore, 
But now, alas! how changed! is paid 

An offering, as was one before. 

A fatted calf, ere frowned my fate, — 
For my unnumbered herds I slew; 

While now, a little lamb 's too great 
A victim, for a flock so few. — 

Tet shall the lamb be slain; around 
The joyous youth shall crowd, and cry, 

" Oh! Lares, grant that corn abound, 
And generous wines to us supply." 



ALBIUS TIBULLUS. 
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You Gods, propitiously look down, 
Upon the offerings borne by me; 

Nor on my earthen vessels frown, — 

Tho' mean, from every stain they're free. 

The ancient swain, this simple ware 
Invented in the world's young day — 

'Twas he that first thought to prepare 
Those vessels from the plastic clay. 

My shepherd boy, too, every year, 

I purify, with sacred rites; 
And with the votive milk besmear 

Kind Pales, who in milk delights. — 

And now, not only is my mind 

Contented with my humble home; — 

Not only have I quite resigned 
All wish o'er distant scenes to roam, 
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But during the fierce Dog-star's heat, 

Beneath some tall tree's canopy 
I lay me in a cool retreat, 

While flows the murmuring streamlet by. 

Upon my cheek no blush appears, 
To use at times the toilsome prong; 

Or that when slowly move my steers, 
I lash the lazy pair along. 

No load I deem it, if the lamb 

Or sportive kid afar should roam, 
Upon my bosom, to its dam 

To bear the giddy wanderer home.* 

You wolves and thieves that prowling stray, 

My scanty flock in pity spare : 
The wealthy fold assail, a prey 

More ample will reward you there. 

* Mirabeau's translation, "dedaigne* par samere," is false to 
nature and to the text. When does the mother forget her young .' 
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The wealth my fathers owned of yore, 
The fruits that from their fertile land 

Autumn to their large granaries bore, 
I do not for their son demand. 

I wish a little food alone,* 

A bed my slumbers to receive; 
If not too much, to call my own, 

A couch to stretch my limbs at eve. 

How sweet, as on my bed I rest, 

To hear the furious south winds roar; 

"While closer to my happy breastf 
Clings the scared girl that I adore. 

* The want of proper punctuation has hindered commen- 
tators from perceiving the force of this passage. The first 
sentence should close at "lecto." Tibullus wishes for food and 
a bed, as necessaries, and then implores a couch as a luxury. 

f A parallel has been drawn between these lines and the 
following of Lucretius — 

" Suave est e terra tumentibus aequora ventis, 
£ scopulo alterius magnum spectare laborem : — " 
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Fortune, confer these joys on me, 

And let him wealth well-earned obtain, 

Who braves the perils of the sea, 
And bears the winter's chilling rain. 

Perish both gold and diamonds dear, 
And all the gems of earth's deep caves, 

Ere any girl should drop one tear, 
For me a wanderer o'er the waves. 

I But thou, Messalla, thou should' st roam 
To war, o'er distant seas and soils, 
That thou thy father's noble dome 
May*st decorate with warrior's spoils. 



" From a rock, when the wind-swept ocean raves, 
'Tis sweet to see one struggling with the waves." 

To be a delighted spectator of another's toils, and to derive 

satisfaction from our comparative security, is not a humane or 

exalted feeling. The sentiment in Tibullus is more noble ; his 

pleasure arises from making his loved girl happy, in despite of 

the elemental war. 
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The chains of her whom I adore 

Bind me a willing slave to home; 
Her cruel gate I sit before, — 

From that, my post, I cannot roam. 

My loved Delia, less than nought 

I hold the whole world's worthless praise; 

Idle and dull I would be thought, 
If but with thee I pass my days. 

May my eyes view thee on that hour 
When they shall close to earth for ever; 

May my hand grasp thee till death's power 
My faintly lingering grasp shall sever. 

And Delia, o'er my corpse shall flow 
Thy tears; ere yet the flames ascend 

With kisses and with tears of woe, 
Thou o'er my funeral pyre wilt bend. 
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In bursts of anguish unrepressed, 
Thy heart its generous love shall own; 

For iron binds not thy warm breast, 
"lis chilled not by the cold flint stone. 

None shall from that sad scene return, 
But with grieved heart and weeping eyes; 

Each youth, each maiden there shall mourn, 
At thy lost lover's obsequies. 

But, my beloved maid, forbear 
My spirit's tranquil rest to break; 

For my sake thy loosed ringlets spare, 
Nor wound thy soft and blooming cheek. 

Meantime, while kindly fates allow, 
To love let us devote our hours; 

Death soon will come, o'er whose stern brow 
Impenetrable darkness lowers. 
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Inactive age on us will steal 

Full soon; when he our hair turns white, 
'Tis shameful amorous flames to feel, 

Or amorous ditties to recite. 

But Venus now we should implore; 

Ah! quickly flies that goddess coy, 
While we blush not to smash the door, 

And quarrel for the quarrel's joy. 

And I will be, in such a war, 

A leader and a warrior bold; 
But clarions, flags, from me afar, 

Bear wounds to men who thirst for gold. 

And bear them too the wealth they love; 

F«r I, secure in my small store, 
The rich man's cares rise proud above, 

And o'er the poor man's troubles soar. \ 



S 



ELEGY THE SECOND. 



This Poem clearly indicates the occasion on which it was 
written, when Tibullus, hound by his promise, was compelled 
to accompany Messalla, and leave his Delia and all the sweets 
of retirement, for the dangers and vain pomp of war. The 
ideas throughout are extremely natural, pastoral, and pathetic. 

Who was the man that forged at first 
That cause of woe, the battle blade? 

He with a savage heart was cursed, 
That savage heart of steel was made. 

Then slaughter for the human race, 
Then war's dread combats first began, 

And laggard Death, with quickened pace 
And brow more ghastly, rushed on man. 
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Why 'gainst that hapless man inveigh? 

The sword he gave us to destroy 
The fierce, the dangerous beasts of prey, 

To our own misery we employ. 

Insatiate gold! thine is the crime; 

No human slaughter stained the sword 
In our forefathers' happy time, 

When beechen goblets graced the board. 

Then on the undivided plain, 

No towers, no palisades arose — 
But 'mid his well-fed sheep, the swain 

Securely sank to sweet repose.— 

Had my life for that time been cast, 
No deadly arms I should have known — 

Nor had the clarion's startling blast, 
Boused my heart trembling to its tone. 



TZT 
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But now I'm torn to fight afar — 
And some barbarian foe the dart 

Now bears, that in the coming war, 
Is doomed, perchance, to pierce my heart. 

Gods of my fathers, in the fray 
Preserve me — for it was your aid 

That reared me, when in childhood's day, 
Around your feet I gaily played. 

Because of wood from age decayed, 

You're rudely formed, my gods, blush not- 

You're now the same, as when you made 
Your dwelling in my father's cot. 

Mankind were reverent and good, 
When simple were your rites divine, 

And when the deity of wood 

Was standing in his homely shrine. 
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His suppliant's gifts he did not scorn, 
Who clustering grapes to him would bear, 

Or chaplets formed of ripened corn, 
To decorate his sacred hair. 

The barley-cake the swain had vowed, 
His own hands laid the shrine before; 

And close behind her father, bowed 
The maiden who pure honey bore. 

The brazen darts that round shall fly, 
From me my household gods remove; 

A victim from my well-filled stye 
Shall bleed, my gratitude to prove. 

In garments undefiled arrayed, 

I'll march behind the votive swine, 
My baskets myrtle-boughs shall shade, 

And myrtle round my bead shall twine. 

c 
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Oh! may I thus your favor gain; 

Let others, glorious in the wars, 
Strew hostile leaders on the plain, 

Beneath the auspices of Mars, 

That o'er my hoard, to home restored,* 
The soldier may his exploits boast; 

And trace out for me on the hoard 

In wine, th' encampments of each host. 



* Old soldiers are fond of " shouldering their crutch, and 
showing how fights were won." Their eagerness in relating the 
fights in which they bore a part must have often produced such 
soenes as the following : — A veteran in a leather-seller's shop 
was narrating the fight between the Archduke Charles and 
Napoleon : a dressed hide was the field of fight, the protu- 
berance along the back an admirable river. With brandished 
knife the hero told the tale, till, making an awful cut across the 
hide, he exclaimed " Bony crossed the river !'" " Bad luck to 
Bony I" cried the shopkeeper, (who was petrified at this issue of 
the fight,) " couldn't he keep his own side of the river, and not 
spoil my skin of leather ?" 
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Is it not madness, by sad war 

To summon death to move more fleet? 

That gloomy monster ne'er is far, 
But onward steals with silent feet. 

No corn, no vineyards charm below, — 

There Cerberus is known to dwell; 
< 
And near, (where Styx' dark waters flow,) 

The filthy ferryman of hell. 

Fast by their lakes of sad'ning gloom, 
The bloodless dead together stray; 

With cheeks devoid of flesh and bloom,* 
The flames their hair have burned away. 

* Grainger assumes great merit for here improving on Ti- 

bullus. He says the singed hair and fleshless cheeks of the 

original are far from being terrifying images, and substitutes : 

" By fiery lakes the blasted phantoms dwell, 
Or shroud their anguish in the depths of hell." 

Had he lived now-a-days, he'd find by the sale of " thine in- 
comparable oil, Macassar," and Gowland's Lotion, that the loss 
of tender cheeks and luxuriant ringlets is very terrifying. We 

c 2 
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How much more worthy of our praise 

Is he, (though humble be his lot), 
Who 'mid his children ends his days, 

In his poor but his peaceful cot. 

His sheep engage the old man's cares, 
His son attends their bleating young; 

And his wife the warm bath prepares, 
To soothe his limbs, by toil unstrung. 

Thus may I live; and when the snow 
Of age shall turn my ringlets white, 

May I in scenes of memory glow, 
And deeds of days long past recite. 

have heard of a lover who, being requested by his mistress to 
take off his whiskers, preferred taking off himself. Grainger 
quite mistakes : wheels and vultures constitute the hell of the 
epic poet,— the loss of pleasing forms and enchanting scenery 
that of the elegiac bard ; and we find Tibullus, perfectly in 
keeping with his character, horrified at death, because there is 
no waving corn or waving ringlets below, — no blooming grapes 
or blooming cheeks. 
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Meantime, may Peace adorn our plains. 

'Twas lovely Peace, at first that broke 
The oxen to obey the reins, 

And bow their necks to bear the yoke. 

"Twas Peace that first produced the vine, 
And stored the rich grape's sparkling juice; 

That their paternal cask the wine 
Might pour forth, for his children's use. 

In peace are gleaming clear and bright, 
The oft-used ploughshare and the spade; 

But then in darkness veiled from sight, 
The soldier's woeful arms are laid. 

The swain by wine all but o'ercome, 

Then, from the consecrated grove 
Drives in his waggon to his home, 

The wife and children of his love. 
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But then the wars of Venus glow; 

Her ringlets scattered loose, and torn, 
Her door smashed by her lover's blow, 

Is wailing woman forced to mourn. 

Her tender cheek that he had bruised, 
She weeps; and the changed victor now 

Grieves that he thus his strength had used, 
And weeps with her o'er every blow. 

But Cupid, full of harmless wiles, 
To both annoying taunts supplies; 

Between them slily sits, and smiles 
To see their angry passions rise. 

That man is stone, he's formed of steel, 
Who'd dare to strike a gentle maid; 

The gods of heaven indignant feel, 
And rush below to woman's aid. 
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Enough to rend in strife unkind 

The yielding garments of the girl, 
Enough her tresses to unbind, 

To disarray a single curl. 

Enough to make her shed one tear, — 
That youth is blest as those on high, 

Who, when enraged, finds he's so dear, 
As tears to bring to beauty's eye. 

But he who'd dare to use his hand, 

Let him repair to scenes of war, 
The shield assume — the cruel brand, — 

And from mild Venus fly afar. 

But Peace benign, come bless the plain, 
Thy wheat-ears holding in thy hand, 

And from thy snow-white bosom rain 
Abundant fruits o'er all the land. 
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ELEGY THE THIRD. 



Tibullus had accompanied Messalla on his route as far as 
Corfu ; there falling ill, he was left behind. On his sick-bed 
he composed this Elegy, in which he expresses his terror of 
death, because amid strangers he should lose the consolations 
that affection pours upon our dying moments ; and he recounts 
with gratitude the anxieties of Delia before his departure. He 
digresses, very naturally, to the delights of that age when ships 
were unknown, and lovers never parted ; and then depicts the 
future state, which, should he die, he expects from his piety, 
contrasting it with the situation of the wicked ; but suddenly 
he anticipates his recovery, and his rushing unannounced into 
the arms of his fainting Delia. 

You will, o'er the iEgean sea, 

Messala, without me depart — 
But do thou, and my friends with thee, 

Retain my memory in your heart. 
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Me, stretched upon my bed of pain, 
Phoeacea keeps in her strange lands — 

Oh! gloomy Death, from me restrain, 
I pray, thy avaricious hands. 

Oh! gloomy Death, thy hands withhold, 
From one by many a pang oppressed — 

My mother is not here, to fold 
My relics to her tortured breast. 

No sister's near me, to prepare 

For my loved ashes rare perfume, 
To shed, with loosely flowing hair, 

Her balmy tears upon my tomb: 

And distant is the maid I love, 

My Delia — who, with trembling heart, 

Consulted every god above, 
Ere she from Rome would let me part. 
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The boy's unerring lot she tried 

Three times, an omen to procure — 
As often to cross-roads she hied,* 

Where the youth gave responses sure. 

All told that Fd return again — 
But nought could ease her anxious fears; 

She'd gaze incessant on the main, 
My destined way, and burst in tears. 

' I strove to comfort her; but yet 
When I the orders gave, my heart, 
Struggling in vain with its regret, 
Would urge some pretext not to part. 

* When about to travel, the Romans augured the fate of 
their journey from the first words spoken by a youth acci- 
dentally met on the highway.— Livy gives us the following 
fact ; it proves the importance they assigned to chance words. 
When Brennus laid Rome in ruins, most of the citizens were 
anxious to emigrate, and had nearly prevailed against those of 
a contrary opinion, when a centurion passing by the assembly 
cried to his troop, "We had better remain here." — The meet- 
ing exclaimed, they received the omen, and Rome was rebuilt. 
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At one time birds portended woe, 

Another, omens bade me stay — 
And then I feigned I dared not go, 

Twas Saturn's unpropitious day.* 

Alas! how often at the door, 

Had I foreboded some ill-luck, 
And back returned to her once more, 

Because my foot the threshold struck, f 

AUedging, by that ominous sign, 

Love chose his anger to convey; 
That none should dare a power divine, 

And go when he impedes their way. 

* Saturday, or the day of Saturn, was, as all know, the 
Jewish Sabbath ; the Scriptures prove how religiously they 
observed it. The Romans were intimately acquainted with 
their writings, as we see by the Pollio of Virgil, where the 
author turns the prophecy of the Messiah to Augustus ; and a 
superstitious fear of toiling on the sabbath was fast gaining 
ground amongst them. 

f The same superstition still exists in Scotland ; the bride is 
carefully lifted over the threshold when first entering her 
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What use, oh Delia, have I found, 

In Isis so implored by thee?* 
What, that thy brazen tymbril's sound 

So oft was raised for hapless me? 

What, that my busy memory now 
Before me brings your sacred rites — 

Your bathing in the stream, — by vow, 
Tour lonely passing your chaste nights? 

husband's dwelling, for it would omen badly to have her foot 
touch it. Byron, who to use his own phrase, was half Scotch, 
was not devoid of superstitious feelings, for he remarks about 
his first introduction to the future Lady Byron : " It was a 
fatal day, and I remember that in going up stairs, I stumbled, 
and remarked to Moore who accompanied me, that it was a 
bad omen — I ought to have taken the warning." 

* Those undertaking a journey offered prayers to the godi 
of the land to which they were going; thus we find in the Ana- 
bysis of Xenophon, that Cyrus in his Medean expedition, 
prayed to the gods of Persia to dismiss him favourably, and to 
those of Medea to receive him favourably. Therefore Delia 
implores Iris, the goddess of the Egyptians, to receive Tibullus 
favourably. 
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Now, Goddess, aid me, for thy power, 

The paintings in thy temple say;* 
And, clad in linen, at its door, 

My Delia votive nights shall pay. 

And twice each day, with locks unbound, 
She'll raise to thee her grateful song; 

While Egypt's maidens shall surround 
Her, far the loveliest of the throng. 

The gods that guard my native land, 

Oh! may I once again adore; 
And monthly incense, may this hand 

To my old Lares waft once more. 

What blissful times were Saturn's reign! 

Ere climes afar did mortals find; 
When no proud bark contemned the main, - 

Or gave her bosom to the wind. 

* Hung up as a token of gratitude by those who recovered ; 
they also, when well, passed a certain number of nights by tow, 
before the entrance of her temple. 
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No seaman to a distant shore 
Then traded, with adventurous toil; 

Nor e'er in his deep vessel bore 
The produce of a distant soil. 

On his nack, unsubdued and strong, 
No bull endured the galling yoke; 

No champing steed then bore along 
His rider, to the bridle broke. 

No house had doors, — man lived confiding; 

No stone was raised amid the grounds, 
The land in numerous parts dividing, 

And marking out the neighbouring bounds. 

'Twas peace and sweet abundance then; 

The honey from the tall oak flowed; 
And the sheep freely to all men 

Her swelling udders' milk bestowed. 
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No bands were then for fight arrayed, 

No war, no deadly ire was then; 
Nor was the murderous battle-blade 

Forged by the cruel arts of men. 

But now, when Jove is sovereign lord, 
A thousand modes of death we find; 

Now the relentless main, the sword, 
Now storms and battle thin mankind. 

Oh father! thy sad suppliant spare: 
No crimes, no perjuries now daunt; 

No late remorse, no vain despair 
For blasphemy, my bosom haunt. 

But if I, at this early date, 

Must yield to my unhappy doom, 
Let this memorial of my fate 

Some friendly hand carve on my tomb: 
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" Here lies Tibullus, by the hand 
Of death unpitying snatched away; 

Messalla over sea and land 

He followed, when death claimed his prey. 

But when I leave this world above, 

Me to the regions of the blest 
Shall lead the smiling queen of love, 

The goddess of my feeling breast. 

There live the song and graceful dance; 

There the birds, hovering all around, 
Pour songs unceasing, that entrance 

All ears with their enchanting sound. 

There cinnamon uncultured grows, 
And there the earth benignant pours 

From her kind breast the balmy rose, 
That in unfading beauty flowers. 



>i 
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There youths with tender maidens rove, 

A lovely group, in pure delight; 
And oft the playful god of love 

Incites them to the sportive fight. 

Amid them strays each youth whom death 

Has torn unpitying from the fair 
His soul adored; a myrtle wreath 

Entwined around his beauteous hair. 

But veiled in horrors dark, profound, 

Lies the dire region, where abide 
The damned, and rivers all around 

Rush, with loud roar and gloomy tide. 

Tisiphone, fierce snakes for hair 

Hissing her hateful head along, 
Reigns tyrant; vainly, here and there, 

Rush from her rage the guilty throng. 
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The gate the gloomy Cerberus keeps, 
With his forked tongue aloud he roars; 

Terrific guard! that never sleeps, 
Couching before the brazen doors. 

There, on a swiftly-turning wheel, 
Is stretched Ixion's guilty frame, 

Juno's assailer, doomed to feel 
This vengeance for his impious flame. 

Along nine acres of the plain 
The giant form of Tityus lies; 

His liver fast renewed again, 
A train of ravenous birds supplies. 

There Tantalus abides; the lake 

Around him tempts the wretch accursed, 

But flies him as he bends to slake 
The madness of his quenchless thirst. 
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There Danae's race, who dared to pain 
The soul of Love's affrighted queen, 

In casks that nothing can retain, 
Pouring the Lethe's flood are seen. 

May he amongst those wretches he, 
Who'd seek to win my Delia's love; 

Or wishes to unhappy me 
That this campaign may tedious prove. 

But do thou true to me remain, 

And ever keep that aged dame 
(Whose character is pure from stain) 

Beside thee, to protect thy fame. 

Let her her pleasing stories tell, 
And (while its light the taper sheds) 

Spin from the distaff loaded well < 

The fine and quickly lengthening threads. 

d 2 
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The spindles from the distaffs spoil 

Encreasing, he it thine to keep; 
Till, stealing on from ceaseless toil, 

Thou o'er thy task shalt yield to sleep.* 

Then may I rush before thine eyes, 

Ere one of my return can tell; 
Unhoped for, from the pitying skies 

'Twill seem as if to thee I fell. 

Though bare thy feet, howe'er thou art,f 
Though wild thy hair, unveiled thy charms, 

• With what a ridiculous paraphernalia Grainger loads this 
sweet domestic scene ! He thus translates it : — 

" Let her o'er all your virgin train preside ; 
She'll praise the industrious, and the lazy chide." 

He would have her, like the regal Andromache of Homer, la- 
menting the god-like man, amid her sorrowing maids. No ; 
here Tibullus imagines her, like the Antiphile of Terence, with 
her hair neglected, spinning with her old woman ; and at his 
return dropping her web, and rushing into his arms. 

f The ancients wert fond of the reclining position ; thus the 
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My Delia, to thy lover dart, 
And sink within his clasping arms. 

Oh ! when, Aurora, wilt thou bring, 

With roseate steeds and ivory car, 
That day, whose promised joys can fling 

Such raptures on me from afar? 

Romans ate, and thus their ladies worked, leaving their sandals 
beside the couch on which they lay. In her joy, Tibullus would 
have Delia sensible to nothing but his return, and rushing, 
without thinking of her naked feet, to meet him. Overpower- 
ing joy or grief produces complete insensibility to a second 
feeling ; thus, when Archimedes discovered the doctrine of 
specific gravity, he rushed naked from the bath through Syra- 
cuse, exclaiming " I have found it, I have found it," forgetting 
his nakedness in the delight of his discovery. 
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ELEGY THE FOURTH. 



The occasion of this poem was the birth-day of Messaila, a 
day on which the great sent presents, and the bard his 
gratulatory verses. A considerable time elapsed between the 
composition of this and the former elegy ; for on the discovery 
of Delia's faithlessness, our poet, to drown his grief, attended 
Messaila on his military expedition, and did not compose this 
poem till his return. He very slightly touches on his exploits, 
for his lyre was not adapted to sing heroic deeds. 

The Destinies those verses sung, 
As they were o'er the threads employed 

To which the fates of men are hung, 
Which e'en the Gods cannot make void: — 
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" A hero shall be born this day, 
Who'll rout fierce Aquitania's bands; 

Whom Atur, awed by his array, 
Shall own the ruler of his lands." 

Those prophecies have come around; 

New triumphs joyous Rome has seen; 
And with their arms in fetters bound,* 

Those who her foeman's chiefs had been. 

While thee, Messalla, (round thy brow 

A wreath of laurels won in war,) 
Thy gallant steeds with hue of snow, 

Bore onward in the ivory car. 

* Qn his return from a successful expedition, the Roman 
general entered the city in almost incredible splendor, in an 
ivory chariot, drawn by snow-white steeds. The conquered 
were most barbarously led before him in chains, and then too 
frequently consigned to a dungeon, to be there strangled. I 
would add, that we have much improved on their treatment of 
the captive, could I forget Napoleon in St Helena. 
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In the high honors gained by thee, 
No undistinguished part I bore; 

This Tarbe" testifies for me, 

And Santoigne's ocean-bounded shore. 

And Aarr must attest it too, 

And the floods of the rapid Rhone; 

The waters of the Liger blue, 

(Carnatia's stream,) and great Garonne. 

♦ 

Of thee, oh Cydnus! shall I sing? 

Gliding so gently from thy source; 
How blue the waters of thy spring, 

How tranquil through their shallow course! 

Or how great Taurus lifts on high 
His summits, 'mid the severed skies; 

Whose sides those copious streams supply, 
That rude Cilicia fertilise? 
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Why should I tell how doves divine, 
In myriads through the cities stray 

Of crowded Syrian Palestine, 
And none molest them on their way? 

How from her towers, raised high o'er head, 
Tyre gazes on those boundless seas; 

Where first the vessel learned to spread 
Her canvass to th' impelling breeze; — 

Or how, when with his sultry beams 
The burning lands the Dog-star cleaves, 

Nile rises with his summer streams, 
And parching Egypt's thirst relieves? 

Oh! father Nile, how can I sing, 

(For man thou givest not to know,) 
The cause thou hid'st thy sacred spring,* 

The land from which thy waters flow? 

* The honor of discovering the source of the Nile, in the 
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Thy country, blessed by thee, requires 
No showers descending from above; 

The herbage, parched from heat, desires 
No moisture from the pluvial Jove. 

Thee Egypt's barbarous sons adore; 

Who, wondering at Osiris' gaze — 
They who their Memphian ox deplore, 

To thee their hymns of homage raise. 



Mountains of the Moon, Abyssinia, was reserved for the enter- 
prising Bruce. He thus beautifully describes his sensations 
at that proud moment : — " I could not satiate myself with the 
sight, revolving in my mind all those classical prophecies that 
had given the Nile up to perpetual obscurity and concealment 
The lines of the poet came immediately into my mind ; and I 
enjoyed here for the first time the triumph which already, by 
the protection of Providence and my own intrepidity, I had 
gained over all that were powerful and all that were learned 
since the remotest antiquity. 

" ' Arcanum natura caput non prodidit ulli, 

Nee licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre.' " — Luc an. 
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Osiris with his skilful hand 

First the plough formed; 'twas he who first 
The tender surface of the land 

With the strong iron plough-share hurst. 

He first seeds to the earth consigned, 

Whose bosom was untried before; 
He gathered fruits of many a kind, 

From trees the soil knew not of yore. 

• 
He taught the youth, the tender Tine 

With wooden palisades to prop; 
The tender shoots how to incline, 

And with the knife its leaves to lop. 

He taught to prune its branches; then 
The mellowed grape to him bestowed 

Its juice, that, pressed on by the swain, 
Beneath his feet rich sparkling flowed. 
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That nectared juice the vine first taught 
Through all the range of song to rove; 

That juice th' unconscious limbs first brought, 
In graceful dance with art to move. 

When labours tire the wearied swain, 
Kind Bacchus soothes his toils to rest; 

Bids him forget his every pain, 

And calms the mourner's tortured breast. 

Yes! though afflictions rend the soul, 
Though chains upon the limbs resound, 

Still, in the pleasures of the bowl, 
A sure relief is ever found. 

No cares, no griefs, to thee belong, 

Osiris, every woe above; 
Thine is the dance, light-hearted song, 

And raptures of complying love. 
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Around thee varied nWrets blow, 

And ivy wreaths adorn thy face; 
Rich saffron garments round, thee flow, 

Whose folds thy tender feet embrace. 

The Tyrian robe, the pipe's sweet strain, 

A light box, all thy rites divine! 
Come with thy sports and dancing train, 

And bathe thy temples in my wine. 

With me Messalla's god adore,* 
Let odours from thy ringlets breathe; 

And let thy head and neck shade o'er 
Sweet flow'rets, in a varied wreath. 



* The ancients believed in an inferior kind of deity, called 
Genius, two of whom, a good one and a bad one, attended on 
every man, from his birth to his death ; and to them they offered 
sacrifices on birth- days. I should suppose it was this idea tha 
suggested to Pope his Sylphs in the Rape of the Lock. 
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Thus may'st thou come to me to-day; 

For thee my country's gifts are laid; 
The honied cake to thee I'll pay, 

Besprinkled with Mopsopian mead.* 

Messalla, as thy children grow, 

E'en their sire's deeds may they excel; 

And when age sprinkles thee with snow, 
Around thee stand, and love thee well. 

May the grand Tuscan way proclaim f 
The honours that it owes thy hand; 

And send to latest times his name 
Who dwells in Alha's ancient land. 



* Mopsopia was a country of Attica, so called from king 
Mopsus. Attica was celebrated for its honey and its wit ; but 
the one was sometimes bitter, the other always sweet. 

f In the reign of Augustus the public roads were out of 
repair. He himself repaired the Via Flamjnia, and ordered 
different senators to repair the other roads. That which fell to 
Messalla was a branch of the Tuscan way, and he repaired it 
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Its gravelled walks from thee have come; 

For its flint pavement thou didst pay; 
And thee the swain adores, from Rome 

As late secure he shapes his way. 

But thou, his glorious natal morn, 

To swell my song for many a year, 
Thee may still brighter smiles adorn; 

Oh ! may'st thou lovelier e'er appear. 

so, that Martial proclaimed it immortal. Its paved flints still 
remain the admiration of travellers. 
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/ ELEGY THE FIFTH. 



This is the first elegy in which Tibullus alludes to Delia. 
after the renewal of his passion for her. From it we learn that 
her husband, preferring the joys of war to her charms, and 
suspicious of her fidelity, had, at his departure from Rome, 
left spies upon her, who, by his directions, locked her up care- 
fully. Debarred her presence, Tibullus Tents his rage in the 
following poem. 

More wine! — with wine appease the woes 
Which swell within my tortured breast; 

That sleep the weary eyes may close 
Of one by misery oppressed. 

For a guard, an unfeeling guard, 

Is placed on her that I adore; 
A door, with heavy iron barred, 

Forbids me to approach her more. 
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Unyielding gate of her cold lord, 
Thee may fierce floods avenging lash; 

And rushing at Jove's vengeful word, 
May lightning all thy timbers crash. 

Gate, by my moans o'ercome, I pray 

To me expand, to me alone; 
Me with no creaking hinge betray, 

While turning, to our spies unknown. 

And if, in madness, I have prayed 
That any woes should happen thee, 

Forgive the words by frenzy said; 
May my own curses light on me. 

Oh! thou should' st call to memory now, 
My deeds in those past happy hours, 

When I, with many a suppliant vow, 
Would crown thy posts with wreathed flowers. 



£ 
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And, Delia, by thy courage prove 

Superior to thy watchful spies; 
Be daring — for the queen of love 

The brave beholds with partial eyes. 

Her kindly aid round him she pours, 

Who dares through unknown domes to stray; 

And on the maiden, who the doors 
Unlocks for him, with noiseless key. 

She shews the maid, in night profound, 
How she unheard from her soft bed 

May steal; and how, without a sound, 
She on the silent floor may tread. 

She teaches them before her lord 
In nods their meaning to conceal; 

And many a fond, endearing word 
In well-known signals to reveal. 
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She teaches not those arts to ail:-* 
But those whom sloth cannot retard* 

Whom midnight fears cannot appal. 
Will Venus with her aid reward. 

She suffers none to cross their way, 
Who would with murderous steel oppose 

Her sacred charge; or for their prey, 
Despoil the lovers of their clothes. 

The man whose soul is giv'n to love, 

(The deities' peculiar care,) 
Where'er he likes may fearless rove; 

He need not dread the secret snare.* 



* 'Tis strange how Venus could promise this immunity to the 
lover, who herself was apprehended in her intrigue with Mars, 
and, with him, inclosed in an iron cage by the angry Vulcan, 
and exposed with her naked lover to the laughing deities. 
But when a man would encourage his mistress, 'tis well hy 
such assurances to cheer her. Fropertius conveys the same 
sentiment in the following lines :— - 

E 2 
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The winter night's slow-waning hours 

Of bitter cold, chill not my form; 
And when descend the torrent showers, 

Unhurt, I bear the furious storm. . 

This toil my vigour cannot break, 

If Delia but her door unlock; 
And, though to me she dares not speak, 

Invite me by the well-known knock.* 

" Earth bears no heartless wretch, whose guile 
Could injure those that fondly love ; 
Though through the midst of Scyro's isle, 
The Heaven-protected lovers rove. 

" Whoever owns the hallowed flame, 

Though on the Scythian shore he'd stray, 
Would ne'er meet one so void of shame, 
As to molest him on his way. 

" The moon upon his pathway streams, 
The stars each precipice disclose ; 
And Love his burning taper's beams 
Before the favored wanderer throws." 

* Grainger translates this " beckoning ;" but the word.- 
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Maiden or man who chance to rove 

Near us, at once avert your eyes; 
Remember that the queen of love 

On lovers' thefts permits no spies. 

Nor with loud-sounding feet affright, 
Nor, curious, seek our names to know; 

Nor your bright lamps' unwelcome light 
With prying face upon us throw. 

And should, where we unite in love, 

A chance spectator ramble by, 
Let him, by every god above, 

All mem'ry of our thefts deny. 



" sonum digiti" mean the sound of the finger, by which, I 
conceive, the lovers were, fearful of deceit, guided by pre- 
concerted knocks. Moreover, beckoning is of little use in a 
dark night. 
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For is there one, whose prattling tongue 

The lover's enemy shall he; 
He'll find from blood hath Venus sprung,* 

And from the fierce tempestuous sea. 

Nor in whatever would be said, 
Would thy infatuate spouse confide; 

A real witch this promise made, 
Who magic arts for me hath tried. 

I've seen her lead the starry throng 
To earth, from their celestial course; 

The rushing lightning, too, her song f 
At will to distant ways can force; 

* When Saturn was wounded by Jupiter, his blood fell or. 
the sea, and thus Venus was formed. 

f There is a contest amongst critics whether Tibullus wrote 
" fulminis," or " fiuminis." There are many who adopt the 
latter reading ; and Spenser, also, in his representation of a 
witch, follows it. However, I incline to the former, and imagine 
that the pretended magicians of that day had found out that 
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The earth her incantations cleave ; 

And she hath spells, of power to charm 
The souls their sepulchres to leave, 

And hones their funeral pyres still warm. 

With magic shrieks round her she brings 
The troops from the infernal plain; 

And now, when milk on them she flings, 
They sink to Pluto's realms again. 

At her will darkness fades from Heaven, 
Or snow-flakes fall on summer's day: 

To her Medea's herbs are given, 
And hell's fierce dogs but her obey. 



lightning is directed by a rod, and thus deceived the multitude. 
Sir Walter Scott makes a grand use of this circumstance in the 
Abbot, where he introduces the knight of Avenel setting fire 
to the corn of the monks, by conducting the lightning to it in 
mid- day. 
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For me she wove her magic rhymes, 

By which thy husband thou canst cheat ; 

Thrice sing them over, and then three times 
Spit out, when thou dost them repeat. 

Should any then our loves betray, 

Words, proofs, thy husband would despise; 
Were he to see us, as we lay 

In his own bed, he'd doubt his eyes. 

But do thou from all else refrain, 
Or every art would soon be known; 

This spell for others is in vain, 
It blinds him but to me alone: 

Can I believe the witch, who said 
That she my soul from love would free, 

With herbs she gathered in the mead, 
And verses she composed for me? 
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She cleansed me with a taper's light, 

And to the magic gods then slew 
(On a serene and cloudless night,) 

A victim of the darkest hue. 

But I did not relief implore, 

But that a mutual love were thine; 

For thee so madly I adore, 
I would not e'en my pangs resign* 

Cold-hearted fool! who when thy charms* 
Were his, could bear from thee to rove; 

Who fled for war the clash of arms, 
And spoil, the raptures of thy love. 

* With great want of taste, Grainger and others introduce 
the following verses into the first elegy, and tell us they refer 
to a former lover that Delia had. It is very unnatural when a 
man is about to be united to a woman he loves, that he should 
recal to her one that she once loved, but who deceived her, and 
thus weaken her fondness for himself. But here they come in 
well ; with his own devotion and constancy to her he forcibly 
contrasts the coldness and desertion of her husband. 
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Fool! though Cilicia's routed hands 
His conquering troops before him chase; 

Though, pitched upon her conquered lands, 
His camp victorious banners grace. 

Though silver armour, woven with gold, 
His martial figure gleam around; 

Though thousands, shouting loud, behold 
His gallant steed beneath him bound. 

With thee, my Delia, by my side, 
No second wish my heart could own; 

In bliss the heavy plough I'd guide, 
Or feed my flocks on mountains lone. 

Could I fold my fond arms around 
Thy form, reposing on this breast, 

(Were my bed the uncultured ground,) 
How rapturous would be my rest ! 
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Deprived of love, how vain the power 
Of Tyre's soft couch, to lull to sleep; 

When night hut brings the dreary hour, 
That bids the wretched inmate weep. 

In vain its gorgeous drapery gleams, 

In vain tall plumes adorn the bed; 
Tis not in them, or murmuring streams, 

The balm of soothing sleep to shed. 
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ELEGY THE SIXTH. 



This was a peace-offering from Tibullus to Delia, with whom 
he had quarrelled, and whose charms he had defied. As ge- 
nerally happens in such cases, he found himself compelled to 
submit, and he seeks, by recalling their past joys, and by 
reminding her of his many attentions, to rekindle her affection. 

I was unyielding, and I said, 
Our parting I could bear full well — 

But soon that pride was doomed to fade, 
Which bade me against thee rebel— 

For as (to him a usual sport) 

The youth impels, with echoing thong, 

His top throughout the level court — 
My heart is lashed by thee along. 
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With flames the savage monster burn — 
Let him lament his taunts in pain — 

Lest he with words of impious scorn, 
Should ever dare to threat again. 

Yet by the plighted oaths we swore 
When stolen raptures blessed our bed — 

By Venus, pity I implore, 

And by the curls that grace thy head. 

Remember I am he, when thou 

Upon the bed of sickness lay, 
Who did by many a proffered vow, 

Preserve thee, death's expected prey. 

Who thrice pure sulphur round thee bore, 

And with it purified the air; 
While the witch, walking slow before, 

Chaunted for thee a magic prayer. 
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'Twas I, that thrice did cakes procure, 
Which, eaten at the fall of night, 

Would thee from dreadful dreams secure, 
And give thee slumbers calm and tight. 

'Twas I, in linen robes arrayed, 
And garments b y no cincture bound, 

Who thrice three vows to Trivia made, 
With night's deep darkness all around. 

I have fulfilled them all; but now, 
Another revels in thy love — 

And my prayers, and my every vow 
To him the source of rapture prove. 

Yet life for me with transport teemed, 
If only then thou hadst not died — 

Madly of happiness I dreamed, 
But Heaven my happiness denied. 
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With Delia, thought I, a blest swain 

Along my little farm I'll rove — 
Presiding when they thrash my grain, 

She'll be my steward as my love. 

Hoarded in baskets for my use, 

The richest grapes will Delia stow— 

And careful store that sparkling juice, 
Which streams the pressers' feet below. 

To count my herd shall be her care; 

And often to the feeling breast 
Of my beloved and gentle fair, 

Shall my slave's prattling child be pressed. 

The grape, to him that guards the swain, 

She'll offer for the glowing vine — 
The golden sheaf for ripening grain, 

And sacred banquets for our kine. 
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O'er every thing will she preside, 
All shall my Delia's charge become — 

And 'twill he my delight, my pride, 
To he a nothing in my home. 

With us shall my Messalla rove, 
When he can steal an hour for ease; 

For whom the hands of her I love, 

Shall spoil of fruits her favourite trees. 

And reverencing a man so great, 
On him my Delia will attend — 

His food prepare, and with it wait 
Upon her husband's honoured friend. 

Visions like these then charmed my mind- 
But now, far o'er the boisterous main 

They're wafted, hy the merciless wind, 
To float along Armenia's plain. 
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Goddess of love, at any time 

Did I against thy power inveigh ? 
And have I, for my impious crime 

The awful penalty to pay? 

The shrines of the celestial powers, 
Oh! have I e'er approached in scorn? 

Or from their- holy hearths, the flowers 
The pious placed there, madly torn ? 

Were it mine such a crime to know, 
I'd stretch me on the sacred floors — 

And many a kiss would I bestow, 
Upon the consecrated doors. 

I'd not in penitence delay, 
But on my bended knees I'd crawl; 

And my head, to remorse a prey, 

Would strike against the hallowed wall. 

F 
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But thou, to whom the woes I bear 
But laughter and delight impart, 

Soon thou too mayst have to beware — 
Love does not always scourge one heart. * 

I've seen him who at youths would jest, 
O'er blighted raptures doomed to mourn, 

When he was by old age oppressed, 
Bearing love's chains, once mocked in scorn, 

Striving to raise an amorous air, 
With accents tremulous and low, 

And with his hands upon his hair, 
Seeking to smooth its scattered snow* 



* I cannot see the sense of the original : — 

" Non unus sseviet usque deus. 

1 imagine Tibullus wrote, " Non uno, &o./' and I so trans- 
late the passage. 
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By proper sense of shame unmoved, 
I've seen him stand dose by the door, 

And seize the maid of her he loved, 
The well-frequented streets before; 

While crowds of boys and girls, amazed, 
With closing circles him oppressed, 

Who, as on the old rake they gazed, 
Spat cautious on their youthful breast.* 



* Spittle was considered a great preventative to magic ; and 
the boys, seeing an old palsied fellow making love, crowd 
about him in surprise, and think him bewitched, and fearing 
lest his disorder might be contagious, spit on their breasts to 
guard themselves against it A host of critics will have it, 
that Tibullus was very old when he wrote this, and that he 
replies to the youth, that he was always a lover, and should be 
excused if he still continued one ; if so, he must have been a 
good deal older than when he died, for he died at forty-four. — 
No—the poet replies to a young man railing at him, and says, 
that if in his youth he would not yield to love, he must do so 
when old. 
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But, Venus, grace on me bestow, — 
I've been and ever thine will be — 

Why, plunging me in bitter woe, 

Consume the heart that blooms for thee ? 
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ELEGY THE SEVENTH. 



The real verjuice of jealousy is in this Elegy. Tibullus 
suspects Delia's fidelity (though his suspicions appear unjust, 
for he cannot tell with whom she intrigues), and he rails most 
violently at her. Calling in superstition to his aid, he, tells 
her that Bellona's priestess had threatened her with evil ; 
but at the thought that Delia is to be punished, his heart 
relents, his tenderness returns, and though his jealousy still 
conflicts with his affection, he concludes the poem with some 
beautiful and pathetic passages. 

Ever, to lure me, wilt thou shew 

A smiling face, oh! Love, to me— 
But soon, immersed in bitter woe, 

A stern, sad God I find in thee. 
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Why wilt thou not, unfeeling boy, 
From thus afflicting me forbear? 

Can one of Heaven, renown enjoy, 
That he a mortal man can snare ? 

Even now thy toils for me are laid — 
For Delia meets, when night's deep gloom 

Protects them, (the false, cunning maid!) 
Some lover, but I know not whom. 

This she denies with many a vow — 
'Tis hard for me to trust her vows, 

For she disclaims thus, even now, 
Intriguing with me, to her spouse. 

'Tis I the means taught her at first 
By which her spies she might deceive — 

And by her treachery now cursed, 
For my own arts I'm forced to grieve. 
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Then she pretences learned from me, 
Why she should lie alone by night — 

The hinges to move secretly, 

As she her door unclosed for flight. 

I gave her unguents, to remove* 

The livid tokens that remain, 
When in the fervor of their love, 

The lovers' teeth each other stain. 

But thou, too trusting spouse of one 
Well versed in treachery and deceit, 

Be my instructions to you known, 
And she shall have less power to cheat. 

Beware lest she vain youths excite, 
By many words of guileful praise— 

With breast but half-veiled from their sight, 
Lest she voluptuous feelings raise. 

• Pliny gives us the original prescription for this wondrous 
ointment ; — Mustard, honey and goose-grease. 
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Let her not thee with words deceive; 

Nor, with the wine upon it poured, 
Let her no secret signals leave, 

Upon the margin of the hoard. 

Suspect whene'er she leaves thy sight, 
Though she pretend she goes to see 

That deity's mysterious rite, 
Where no man is allowed to he. 

But if you trust her to my care, 
Her to those altars I'll pursue — 

And the dread penalty I'll dare, 
Although my sightless eyes I rue. 

Oft as if wondering at the gem, 
Or the device her signet bore, 

Seeming to touch, to gaze on them, 
My hand her fingers fondled o'er. 
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Often I filled thy bowl with wine, 

Till overcome to sleep you sank, 
While I, the conqueror, in mine 

Poured water, and securely drank. 

I erred not till my mind was gone, — 

May my regret thy pity move ! 
Love gave his stern commands— ah! none 

Can struggle against those above. 

Yes, I am he (for it were wrong; 

If shame would hinder me to tell 
My crimes) at whom the whole night long 

Thy faithful mastiff used to yell. 

But now, another 's nightly found 
To haunt thy house, and not in vain — 

Often a glance he casts around, 
And flies, too fearful to remain. 
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Often he seems to pass thy home, 
But soon he's seen near it once more — 

Alone he's ever known to roam, — 

He's sure to cough when near thy door. 

Something concealed the guilty pair 

Are planning — against it provide, 
While you may baffle them by care; — 

Your bark is on the flowing tide.* 

What need, indifferent spouse, hadst thou 

A bride in beauty's bloom to gain? 
While ignorant what fates bestow 

To guard, thy locks are all in vain. 

In thy embrace, the wanton sighs 
For one she better loves than thee; 

And when you ask why sobs arise, 

Feigns head-ache, from thy arms to flee. 

* He compares Delia to a boat, which lying on the stream 
is in danger of being stolen. 
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But her into my charge resign, 

And servitude I'll not disdain; 
Nor at the galling lash repine,* 

Nor to endure the heavy chain. 

Afar all you from my charge keep, 
With your long ringlets smoothly drest; 

All you whose robes, in many a sweep, 
Are loosely folded round your breast. 

He who approaches, as we stray, 

(If wishful to avoid my wrath,) 
Let him stand, while still far away, 

And turn off by another path. 



* When Tibullus offers to become a door-keeper for the 
sake of preserving Delia, he evinces no small degree of passion. 
For the Janitors of Rome and London, though alike in office, 
have no other likeness; the former were slaves chained to 
their post, and subject to the lash ; the latter, more gaudy than 
their owners, seem (as the fatted goose imagines man made to 
feed her) to think their masters formed only to load them with 
powder, lace, embroideryand silk. 
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Such is a deity's decree, 

And thus from her unerring shrine 
Her priestess prophesied for me, 

In accents awful and divine. 

Soon as her heaving frame proclaims 
Bellona rushing on her soul, 

Bereft of sense, nor raging flames 
Nor twisted lash can her control. 

With the sharp axe, in frensy seized, 
Her arms the furious priestess hews; 

And the great deity, well-pleased, 
With her fast-flowing blood bedews. 

While in her side the weapon clings, 
And in her bosom deeply gored, 

She stands, and of the future sings, 
The goddess prompting every word : 
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" Dare not this maiden to assail, 

Whom love guards with peculiar care; 

Or, whelmed by woes, you shall not fail 
To mourn your guilt, in late despair. 

" Touch her — your wealth shall leave you fast, 
As the blood gushes from my form; 

Or as the ashes which I cast, 

Are whirled off by the raging storm." 

And for thee, my own Delia, too, 

The priestess next some woes assigned; 

But although thou should' st prove untrue,* 
May she be to thy failings kind. 

I do not pardon thee, for love 

I bear thee; but thy mother's age, 
Her virtues, thy protection prove; 

They charm to fondness all my rage. 
• Here Mirabeau is quite in error. He translates " si tamen 



/ 
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She oft conducts me on to thee, 

Amid the darkness of the night; 
Our hands uniting silently, 

While she is trembling from affright. 

How often, at that hour, she's found 
To thy door fixed, till I draw near; 

Then ere I'm seen, my footstep's sound 
Is recognised by her fond ear. 

Long live, sweet matron, for my sake; 

Were it allowed by fate's decree, 
Our lives two equal lives would make; 

I'd share my youthful years with thee. 

I'll love thee and thy daughter too, 
Because she springs from one so good; 

Whatever action she may do, 

I must love her who bears thv blood. 

admittis" thus — " if you take me to your arms," accounting 
that a punishment; which is rather ungallant for a Frenchman 
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But only teach her to be chaste, 

Although we fail on her to meet * 
The band round virgins' ringlets placed, 

The robe that veils the matron's feet. 

And laws severe me too shall sway; 

No other maid, though pure, though fair, 
Shall live in my devoted lay, 

Or she the traitor's eyes may tear. 

And if, suspecting me of wrong, 

(Although her doubts should prove untrue,) 
She'd lead me by the hair along, 

Low bent before the public view,f 

• A great difficulty here presents itself, Delia is represented 
in the dress of a courtesan, though really the wife of a man of 
high rank. I think the language metaphorical, its meaning 
being, " Though she is not a virgin, nor yet a matron unac- 
quainted with any one but her husband," or that her spouse, 
suspecting her, had deprived her of the dress of a modest 
woman. 

f For the pronas of the original, I would read promts. Any 
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I would not strike thee eVn one blow; * 
But should resentment master me, 

I'd wish that Heaven did not bestow 
Hands on me, ere they'd injure thee. 

Oh! be not chaste from servile fear; 

But let a farm, undying love, 
Preserve me to thy memory dear, 

When far away I'm forced to rove. 

one possessed of a termagant dame knows too well that vte 
she seizes, not time (which she seldom does,) but him (whic: 
she often does,) by the forelock, he must bow down under he 
hands, though, perhaps, not so gracefully as he would under the 
hands of a dancing master ; and that he is liable to be pulK 
upwards, downwards, backwards, and forwards. The wot: 
pronas would limit her operations to hills, thus infringing on 
the liberties of woman. 

* If a bad poet have a syllable or two too few in one Hoe, .V: 
soon makes up for it, by having a syllable or two too many is 
another ; and so with a Frenchman's gallantry. Mirabeau ts$ 
ungallant in a preceding passage of this Elegy, and he he* 
makes up for it, by straining gallantry beyond nature *ri 
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For she, who had been true to none, 
When every charm of youth has fled, 

Palsied, and needy, and alone, 

From her wheel spins the twisted thread. 

To fasten pieces of coarse wool, 

To some hired and decaying loom — 

The snowy fleece to teaze and pull, 
Shall be the wretched creature's doom. 

And bands of young men shall behold 

Her labors, with a heart of joy; 
And cry that she hath earned of old, 

The pangs that now her age annoy. 

Tibullus. His translation is " I don't wish you to strike me, 
but, should you be in the humour, I hope I shall not have a 
hand to defend myself!" A judge of Mirabeau's nation awarded 
a. man no damages for having his ears boxed by a lady. He said 
he was honored by the contact ; and Mirabeau seems decidedly 
af the same opinion. 



/ 
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* 



May such woes upon others fall; 

But may we, Delia, be displayed,* 
As patterns of true love to all, 

When time shall bid our ringlets fade. 

* Grainger says this is a very extraordinary conclusion. By 
no means ; nothing is so versatile as jealousy. Camilla shook 
an arrow at her faithless swain, and repents before it reaches 
him ; and Tibullus abuses and threatens Delia, and seeks ;: 
soothe her, before the echo of his abuse is past. 



BOOK THE SECOND. 



In this book are all the poems addressed to 
Nemesis, or containing an allusion to her. The 
reader must subscribe to Martial's opinion, that to 
Nemesis, Tibullus owes his fame, for his lays to her 
possess more fire and vigour than any of his other 
compositions. I have changed their order, and 
included in this book a poem improperly placed 
amongst those written to Delia. 



c 2 



ELEGY THE FIRST. 



The Carmen Saeculare of Horace, composed by him at the 
command of Augustus, (like Dry den's Ode on St Cecilia's 
day,) is perishable only with the language in which it is 
written. — Ovid also composed an ode which used to be sung 
on another Roman festival, but which must have possessed less 
merit, for it is not preserved among his works. The following 
poem of Tibullus owes its existence to a similar cause ; it 
gives a very elegant and accurate account of the solemnities 
used by the Romans to procure the aid of Heaven for their 
crops, and the cultivators of the soil. Every lucky omen is 
introduced in due order, and it concludes with the revelry 
wnich closed the sacred employments of the day. The descrip- 
tion of Night attended by her stars, and followed by Repose, 
after which stray uncertain Dreams, is highly poetical, and by 
its graphic and delicate touches evinces the genius and refined 
taste of its composer. 

All you assembled here, unite, 

And send your favouring prayers on high, 

While with our sires' long-hallowed rite, 
Our lands and fruits we purify. 
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Come, Bacchus, come; let festoons glow 
Of sparkling grapes thy horns around; * 

And Ceres, be thy smiling brow 
With corn in golden chaplets bound. 

Upon this sacred day, the soil 

Should rest, the swain his work give o'er; 
And (idly hung the plough,) each toil, 

Each deed of labour be no more; 

The ox should from die yoke be freed, 

And while his head with flowers is crowned, 

Within the stall reposing feed, 

Where hay and grateful corn abound. 



• Perhaps Bacchus was represented with horns, because 
Icarus sacrificed to him a goat that he seized destroying his 
vines ; with the spoils of his enemy he probably adorned the 
image of the God. The sacrifice was annually renewed, and 
with it the God obtained the perpetuation of a trophy which 
some unaspiring mortals now-a-days seem not well pleased t. 1 
wear, though fair soft fingers help to place it on their brow. 
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Let, on this consecrated day, 

The God the toils of all command, 
Nor let the maiden dare to lay 

On her swift wheel her labouring hand. 

Oh! quickly from this sacred rite, 
And from our hallowed altars move, 

All, I command you, who last night 
Spent in the pleasing joys of love. 

The Gods, the heavenly Gods delight 

In every pure and stainless thing; 
Then with pure hands, and robed in white, 

Take of the waters of this spring. 

Lo! to the altar's bright' ning glare 

The sacred lamb proceeds along, 
And (olives twining through their hair) 

Behind him move the white-robed throng. 



l 
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Gods of oar country, on this day, 
Our fields and swains we purify; 

Far from oar boundaries, far away, 
Cause woe, cause every ill to fly. 

Let not our hopes of plenteous grain 
Be blighted by the poisonous weed, 

Nor let the slow lamb fear the train 
Of ravenous wolves of rapid speed. 

Then neatly clad and gay with smiles, 
From hopes his well-filled barns inspire, 

The swain enjoys himself, and piles 
Large billets on the glowing fire. 

His numerous slaves — the certain sign 
That happy is the rustic's lot, — 

Engage in rural sports, and twine 
The osier-twigs to form the cot. 
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My prayers shall come around; for lo! 

The entrails prosperous times foretell; 
The joy-announcing fibres shew 

Our offerings please the Gods full well. 

Bring forth the rich Falernian wine, 
Of long-past years and dark with smoke; 

And let the bands that long confine 
The Chian cask be quickly broke. 

Wine, mirth and revelry to-day — 

On such a day it is not wrong 
To deeply drink, and blindly stray 

With staggering steps the streets along. 

Let all with goblets brimming o'er, 
Drink to Messalla's health and fame,* 

And in each Bacchanalian roar, '» 
Repeat the absent warrior's name. 

* Literally, " Let every word sound the hero's name," the 
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MessaUa, famed for triumphs won, 

O'er brave rebellious Aquitain, 
Whose sires renowned, from their great son, 

A blase of brighter glory gain, 

Hither to me — propitious fling 

My soul thy inspiration o'er;* 
That I a grateful strain may sing, 

To those Gods, whom the swains adore. 

meaning of which I conceive to be, let every toast be in 
honour of him. The Romans paid great court to the great aad 
to the fair ; every lover was obliged at their convivial parties, 
to drink a bowl to every letter of his friend or fair one's name . 
did such a custom now exist, fanny or Mary would make i 
man merry, while Isabella or Matilda would drive him out of 
his senses. Prince Albert should have exhausted a hogshead 
of wine before he won Alexandrina Victoria. 

" Though his wooing 
Was not long a-doing. — " 

* Invoking the great for inspiration is not unusual amongst 
our own bards. Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, thus invoke-. 
Elizabeth :— 
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The plains — their gods are now my theme, 

No longer man the acorns rude, 
When his instructors they became, 

Could please, (though once his only food.) 

Instructed by those Gods, he made 
The cot that ne'er was seen till now; 

Its sides were planks together laid, 
Its roof the green and leafy bough. 

'Tis said, that first this heavenly race 

Taught the bull servitude to feel, 
That they too were the first to place 

Beneath the car the easy wheel. 

" Oh I Goddess, heavenly bright, 
Mirror of grace, and majestie divine, 
Great lady of the greatest isle, where light 
Like Phoebus' lamp throughout the world doth shine, 
Shed thy bright beams into my feeble eyne, 
And raise my thoughts, &c." 



I 
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Then coarser viands past away, 
On many a tree the apple gleamed, 

And through the gardens blooming gay, 
The fertilizing waters streamed. 

The grape with its resplendent hue, 
Pressed by the joyous rustic's feet, 

Gave its rich juice, which mingling through 
Pure water rendered mild and sweet. 

Upon the plains the crops arise, 
And earth her yellow locks bends low, 

When yearly from the fiery skies 

The Dog-star pours his ripening glow. 

The plains the active bee flies o'er, 
Collecting sweets from many a flower, 

That she within her hive may store 
Provision against winter's hour. 



. 
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The husbandman to ease resigned, 

(His plough at rest that laboured long) 

First in some measurement confined 
The rude words of his rustic song. 

First from his oaten reed he flung 

A melody in revelling hours, 
And to it those rude verses sung, 

Before his God adorned with flowers. 

And with his visage deeply dyed, 
From colouring earth a glaring red, 

With arts until then never tried, 
The choir to thee, Bacchus! led. 

His prize, a prize remembered long, 

The he-goat from the ample fold, 
The leader of its varied throng — 

(The he-goat led the sheep of old.) 
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Then, too, the vernal flow'rets gay, 
The youth first in a chaplet wove; 

To his paternal gods to pay 

That gift of homage and of love. 

And to the young and tender maid, 
In future times a pleasing care, 

There, too, in lucid hues arrayed, 
The sheep their long soft fleeces bear. 

For hence the toils of woman come, 
Her spinning-wheel and distaff too; 

Hence, by her fingers driven, the loom 
The spindle hurries quickly through. 

And one amid them e'er is found 
To carol forth a lively song; 

Still at her task employed, while sound 
The webs their stricken sides along. 
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And Love himself, 'twas said, was born 

Upon the blooming flowery plain; 
'Mid lowing herds, and mares that scorn 

Untamed as yet the curbing rein. 

And there his rude and erring bow, 

An infant archer, first he drew; 
Alas! how sure, how fatal now, 

This heart of mine doth sadly rue. 

No longer at the herd doth he 

His arrows fling; the maiden's heart 

He pierces, and delights to see 
The warrior droop beneath his dart. 

He tears his riches from the aged, 
And gives them to the youthful dame; 

And bids him, when his love's enraged, 
Wail at her door, devoid of shame. 
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In the dark night the maid he guides, 
Though guards round her their vigils keep; 

And to her much-loved youth she glides 
Unseen: — he seals their eyes in sleep. 

With foot far-stretched her form before, 
She moves, while her strange terror fills; 

Her trembling hands her path explore, 
Whose awful gloom her bosom chills. 

Ah! hapless is the lot of those 

Whom Love pursues with withering hate; 
But him on whom with breath he blows 

Benign, how happy is his fate! 

Come to our banquet, holy Love, 

But lay aside thy fatal bow; 
And far, oh! far from thee remove 

Thy gleaming torch's madd'ning glow. 
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This God so famed, so wondrous, praise; 

Call on him, in a loud clear tone, 
Our flocks to bless; then lowly raise 

A prayer that he will hear alone. 

Beg him our glowing souls to sway; 

Yet offer up this prayer aloud, 
For now in wild and noisy play 
Together roar the sportive crowd. 

For now the Phrygian pipe's soft note 

Flows gently o'er the air afar; 
Now from the sky dark shadows float, 

And Night prepares her sable car. 

Their mother's chariot, a gay throng, 
The glittering train of stars pursue; 

And then in silence steals along, 
Shadowed in wings of dusky hue, 
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Night's loved attendant, kind Repose; 

And, after him, uncertain stray, 
With foot that recks not where it goes, 

Dreams in their gloomy, dark array. 
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ELEGY THE SECOND. 



In this Elegy he mourns the absence of Nemesis, who had 
gone to the country, and declares that Love and Venus had 
departed in her train, and expresses a great desire to turn 
rustic for her sake, in imitation of Apollo, who, for the love of 
Admetus's wife, had done the same. 

A rural villa, and the plains 

Cornutus, keep my maid away; 
Ah! heartless he who here remains, 

Who in the cheerless town can stay. 

With her sweet Venus too is gone; 

She o'er the joyous country strays, 
And Love assumes the rustic tone, 

And uses now hut rustic phrase. 

ii 2 
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Oh! give me but my maid to view, 

To smile upon me as I toil, 
And with my team I'll labour through, 

I'll ceaseless turn the heavy soil. 

I'll do each labour of the swain; 

I'll follow as my steers proceed, 
And guide, nor ever once complain, 

My plough that fits the land for seed. 

And though now fair and smooth no more, 
My graceful limbs the sun should cleave, 

Though my hands pustules covered o'er, 
No murmurings my lips should leave. 

Apollo, beauteous God, erewhile* 

Admetus' flocks assumed in care, 
Nor could his troubled soul beguile 

His soothing harp or flowing hair. 
* Tibullus was not more unfortunate in his mistress^ 
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No wholesome herbs could ease bestow, 

Or calm the anguish of his heart; 
Love caused Apollo such dire woe 

As baffled all his healing art. 



than his God Apollo. Apollo's first love was Daphne, who 
preferred the youth Leucippus : in revenge the God prompted 
him to disguise himself amongst the virgins who were going 
to bathe ; they, discovering the deceit, slew him. Apollo then 
pursued Daphne ; she, entreating the Gods, when nearly over- 
taken, was changed into the laurel, with the leaves of which 
her pursuer bound his brow, and made it the reward of poetry ; 
often to his followers, as well as to himself, a bitter substitute 
for greater pleasures vainly grasped at. His next love, Bolina, 
flinging herself into the sea to avoid him, he made immortal ; 
Castilia vanished from him into a spring since sacred to the 
Muses. He succeeded with Leucothoe, by personating her 
mother ; but her jealous sister Clytia revealed the amour to her 
father, and she was buried alive. On her grave Apollo poured 
nectar, and turned her body into the frankincense-tree. The 
deserted Clytia pined away, gazing continually on the sun, 
and became the sun-flower ; and while tending the flocks of 
Admetus, he vainly wooed his wife Alceste. 
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A God, no deed though vile he spurned: — 

At morn the cattle he'd unhouse, 
And at the evening's close he turned 

To drink, the slow and weary cows. 

Runnet to mix with milk he shewed, 

Its different portions to divide, 
The whey through woven rushes flowed, 

The solid curd remained inside. 

How oft to meet him, as he bore 

A calf across the verdant plain,* 
Did blushes veil her beauties o'er, 

And tell his sister's shame and pain. 

* In the Diary of a late Physician, Doctor Warren's son 
relates of him, that being sent for by a lady, he was ushered 
into a room, where her lace-bedizened son was fondling a sick 
baboon : being told that he was to prescribe for the baboon, he 
asked which was the baboon, and lost his patient. A spec- 
tator, on beholding Apollo employed as our poet describes him, 
might with equal justice ask, — Which is the calf? 
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How oft, as stretched the vale along, 
He raised his voice's training sound, 

Have oxen his melodious song 
Heedless with their harsh bellowing drowned. 

Oft mighty chiefs oppressed with fear, 

Consulted his prophetic fane; 
No Phoebus would to them appear, 

And baffled they returned again. 

It cost Latona many a sigh, 

To see those ringlets smoothed no more, 
Which e'en a jealous step-dame's eye 

Admiring viewed in times of yore. 

Who saw thy head devoid of grace, 
Thy hair tossed by the spoiling wind, 

Would gaze with unbelieving face, 
Nor there the locks of Phoebus find. 
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Where is thy Delos, Phoebus, where ? 

Whither's thy Delphic Pytho gone? 
Love bids thee, merged in sad despair, 

Dwell in a hut and weep alone. 

Oh! happy they of that blest time, 
When Venus e'en the Gods obeyed, 

And deemed it not in them a crime, 
To be by her soft influence swayed. 

But all now mock the love-sick breast; 

Yet lovers are their taunts above, 
They'd rather be a common jest, 

Than deities and know not love. 

Dire Ceres, who hast brought away 
My Nemesis, may earth to thee 

For all thy seed no produce pay, 
Avenging what thou'st done to me. 



-j 
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Famed planter of the balmy vine, 
Oh! Bacchus, ever young and fair, 

No longer let the sparkling wine 
And sacred streamlet be thy care. 

Oh! father, surely 'tis not right 
That thou unpunished to the plains 

Shouldst snatch such beauties from our sight; 
Thy grapes cannot repay our pains. 

Away with corn — my woes to still, 

Let Nemesis return once more,* 
And acorns be my food, the rill 

My drink, as in the times of yore. 

Oh! would as in the world's first day, 

That now the artless rural maid 
Did o'er the blooming country stray, 

In fleecy coverings arrayed. 

• " Sine Baccho et Cerere friget Venus," — (Without wine 
and plenty love grows cold,) is a well-known proverb, but our 
poet would support love on acorns. 
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Acorns their food — love their employ — 
What did they want of luxuries then, 

When Cupid scattered mirth and joy, 
And Venus blessed the shady glen? 

Their verdant home the leafy grove, 
No guard, no door the swain to spurn; 

Oh! sacred times of joy and love, 
Oh! will you never more return? 

Bear me to Nemesis, — the plains 
I'll plough, if ordered by my fair; 

I'll bear for her sake galling chains, 
The cutting lash for her I'll bear. 
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ELEGY THE THIRD. 



?' 



This Elegy was composed on the inauguration of Messalinus, 
son of Mes8alla t as high priest In invoking the aid of Apollo 
to instruct him in the interpretation of the Sybelline books, he 
pays a compliment to the Roman? the supposed immortality 
of their empire, by telling her predictions of her greatness. 
He prays for propitious omens, and describes the rural and 
social blessings they predict ; he then touches on his own pas- 
sion, and begs Nemesis to be kind to the bard, that he may 
live another year to sing the future exploits of Messalinus. 

Phoebus, thy minstrel now inspire, 
A new priest enters thy bright fane; 

Oh! come with thy resounding lyre, 
And wake for him thy noblest strain. 
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Now sweep the sounding chords along 
I pray thee, and give my poor voice 

To pour the words of grateful song, 
And hid my patron's soul rejoice. 

With victory's laurels thy brows entwining, 
Oh! come while altars groan for thee; 

Come in thy rohe most precious shining, 
And sleek let thy long ringlets be.* 

* The ringlets of Apollo were his greatest pride ; they *** 
of a golden hue, the ancient classic colour, though now po$ 
rave most about the jetty black. That the golden were pre- 
ferred in the days of Elizabeth we may conjecture from the 
following elegant description of his heroine Britomart in Spa 
ser's Fairy Queen :— 

" With that her glittering helmet she unlaced, 

Which doft, her golden locks that were upbound 

Still in a knot, unto her heels down traced, 

And like a silken veil in compass round 

About her back and all her body wound ; 

Like as the shining sky in summer's night, 

What time the days with scorching heat abound, 

Is crested all with lines of fiery light, 

That it prodigious seems in common people's sight." 
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Come, beauteous as thou didst appear, 
When Saturn fled the realms above; 

And thou with Pceans loud didst cheer 
The proud soul of victorious Jove. 

Things in the darksome womb of fate, 

Involved thou seest tho' far away; 
And what prophetic bards relate, 

The augur giv'n to thee can say. 

The oracles by thee are swayed; 

The soothsayer's eye unerring sees, 
On the moist entrails, by thine aid, 

The marks that tell the Gods' decrees. 

The Sybil maid by thee inspired,* 

Pouring the fates in epic song, 
The Romans who her strains required, 

Informed, nor ever told them wrong. 
* Though our poet here mentions three Sybils, others will 
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Oh! grant that Messalinus may 
Behold her writings true as fate. 

That he may read, I humbly pray. 
Aright whatever they relate. 

She told iEneas, when his sire 
And Gods he saved, of glorious Rome; 

She believed in Rome when he saw fire, 
Troy's domes and sacred shrines consume. 



have that there was but one, while Varro recounts ten. The 
Cumaean Sybil is said to have sold three books written 13 
heroic verse, and containing the fates of Rome, to Tarquifl Qi 
Priscus. They were burned the year before SyUa's dictating? 
in the conflagration of the capital. However, some fragmei# 
were preserved, and kept by fifteen priests called Quindecentfic 
one of whom Messalinus was chosen on this occasion. Afc 
the conversion of Rome to Christianity, these writings *& 
consumed under Honorius. They ought to have been presertf 
as a relic of olden times. 



I 
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[Then Romulus had not enclosed 

Great Rome, when Remus ne'er should dwell, 

On Palatine then cattle browsed, 
And cheese stood in Jove's citadel.* 

Pan moist with milk libations stood 

Beneath the oak's wide-spreading shade; 
And Pales whom of simple wood 

The rustic's knife had coarsely made. 

There hung suspended from the tree 

The loud pipe of the wandering swain; 
An offering to the deity, 

That guards the shepherd and the plain. 

* Rather on the spot where Jove's citadel was yet to stand / yit dj^e-c 
piling the cheese in it before it was erected, reminds me of the -^ ^ &t 
poetic stanza — />>*•-**» c^ 

" Had you seen those roads before they were made, ^/-- *#■ ,J/t^ 
You'd lift up your hands and bless General Wade." /. -*. a^ <r£ U. 

A i j * 

f I 
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That pipe of many parts composed, 

Decreasing from the top e'ermore, 
(For the last reed with wax is closed, 

Still smaller, to the joint before.) 

* 
And where Valabria's region wid 

Extends, at that time, a small boat, 
In a stream with a shallow tide 

And waters dark, was wont to float. 

There oft, in future days, to please 
The wealthy swain, the maid passed over, 

And back returned with gifts of cheese, 
And a white lambkin from her lover.] 

" iEneas, brother of winged Love, 
Who dauntless bearest o'er the main 

Troy's sacred relics, mighty Jove 

E'en now grants thee Laueerentia's plain. 



* 
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" EVn now its hospitable shore 

Invites thy wandering Gods — and thee 

Numicus shall bid man adore 
Its holy streamlet's deity. 

" Thy barks sore harassed on the main, 

Lo! Victory hovers o'er with joy — 
That Goddess who did long disdain, 

Now smiles npon the sons of Troy. 

" Behold upon my eyes now burst 
Butilia's camps one mass of flame — 

Stern Turnus, by the fates accursed, 
Thy early doom I now proclaim. 

" Thee, Ilia too, I gaze ton now, 

The eager God of war delighting, 
Priestress, regardless of thy vow, 

Thy vestals' fires and altars slighting. 



J 
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" Your sacred joys flash on my sight, 
Thy fillets loosed, thy locks unbound, 

And the God's armour glittering bright, 
Tossed carelessly upon the ground. 

" Bulls, browse these mountains while you may, 

Here shall a mighty city rise, 
Rome, destined every land to sway, 

That Geres looks on from the skies. 

" Where'er extends the glorious east, 
And where within the western wave, 

The steeds of Sol with toil distressed, 
The loud-resounding billows lave. 

" Great Troy, immortalised by thee, 

Shall oft thy happy toils relate — 
May laurels be safe food for me, 

And I be chaste, as this is fate." 
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These prophecies the maiden sung, 
And called on Phoebus in her prayer, 

B at first her head around she flung, 
And tossed her wildly-streaming hair. 

Teach him what Amalthea said, 

Whate'er Marpessia snpke reveal, 
Nor what Apollo's favourite maid 

Heroph'le told, from him conceal. 

Let my loved Messalinus know, 

The sacred strains Albuna bore, 
Bound which the Tiber's waves did flow, 

Nor soiled the page they hastened o'er. 

They prophesied that stones like rain 
From the dark sky to earth would fall, 

And that war, bringing in its train 
A comet, would the world appal. 
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J Tis said that armour clanged above, 
That trumpets sounded from the sky, 2 

And awful voices from the grove, 
Bade man disastrous war to fly. 

The fainter sun a watery year 

Saw yoke his courser; pale and cold, 

From the shrines streamed the galling tear, 
And speaking oxen woes foretold. 

Those prodigies have been ere now, 
Phoebus grant they no more may be; 

Oh! kindly hear my earnest vow, 

Plunge them beneath the curbless sea. 

Let thy blest laurels, while around 
The consecrated flames shall glow, 

Emit that loud and crackling sound, 
That tells in peace the year shall flow. 
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"When loud the laurel sounds, all you 

Rejoice who cultivate the plain, 
For Ceres ('tis an omen true) 

Will fill your stores with yellow grain. 

The rustic smeared with grapes all o'er, 
Will tread the ripe fruit of the vine, 

Till pails and vessels fail to store, 

Though large, the rich abundant wine. 

The shepherd too from drinking gay, 

The joyous festival will keep 
Of Pales. — Wolves far, far away, 

Fly then from his unguarded sheep. 

Quickly then in his gaiety, 

From the light straw a flame he'll raise, 
And then delight in drunken glee, 

To leap across the sacred blaze. 
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Fruitful shall be the chaste embrace, 
And the child struggling for a kiss, 

His hands on his sire's ears shall place, 
And pull his father's lips to his. 

The time shall flow unmarked away, 
And by his pleasing care beguiled, 

The grandsire with the babe shall play, 
And prattle with the prattling child. 

In honour of the power divine, 

The youth shall 'neath the waving shade 
Of some aged branching tree recline, 

Grouped on the soft and grassy mead. 

Their garments by sweet chaplets bound, 
That rich and pleasing perfume breathe, 

Roses those chaplets twine around, 
And flowers their brimming goblets wreathe. 
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The verdant sod their festive hoard, 

The soft green grass their couch of rest, 

And flushed from wine, with haughty word, 
Each rails at her who rules his breast. 

But sobered, fain would he efface 
His taunting word and angry deed, 

Then pleas of frenzy take their place, 
And tears and prayers to threats succeed. 

Smashed be all arrows, every bow, 

Phoebus wouldst thou the wish approve; 

Then what a world were here below, 
If 'midst us roved disarmed love! 

No one can fault the manly art, 
But Cupid soon as arms were thine, 

What woes endured full many a heart! 
But whose has suffered such as mine? 
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Sorely I'm wounded all the year, 
And blindly cherish my disease; 

For she who wounds me is so dear, 
That even woes from her can please. 

And hardly Nemesis I sing, 

Her without whom my charmed muse 
To me no measured lay will bring, 

But will both words and thoughts refuse. 

Loved maiden, my advice obey, 
Spare, mildly treat the sacred bard, 

For they who HeaVn and mortals sway, 
Look on him with a kind regard* 

That Messalinus famed in war, 
With laurels shaded I may sing; 

When victory's prizes load his car, 
And cities 'neath our rule he'll bring. 
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Him shouting warriors shall surround, 

The laurel branches from the plain 
Shall bind his brow, and the glad sound 

Echo with joy shall sound again. 

Then my Messalla, his proud sire, 

Shall give the people sacred plays; 
And passing in his car admire, 

And join in the great hero's praise. 

This Phoebus grant, my fondest prayer, 
And from thy smooth fair brow may never 

Be shorn one ringlet of thy hair, 
And be thy sister chaste for ever. 
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ELEGY THE FOURTH. 

/ 

No Elegy in Tibullus or in any other writer exceeds U 
following ; the vehemence of the poet's passion appears s 
every line. He accuses Venus of having compelled him ' 3 
love an avaricious dame, but even so, he declares he 
undergo anything to win but one smile from her. 

Alas! a bondsman I must be, 

A mistress hence my heart shall sway; 

Adieu, paternal liberty, 

Thou must from hapless me away. 

Hard is the slavery that I know, 
My chains I feel I cannot move; 

For though thou seest my torturing woe, 
Thou still art pitiless, oh Love! 
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And whether I deserve from thee 

Thy love or hatred, still I burn; 
Relentless fair, oh! far from me, 

Thy flaming torch in mercy turn. 

Oh! rather than keep this mad mind,* 

I'd be the dreary mountain stone; 
I'd be the cliff — hear wave and wind 

Boar round me with the seaman's groan. 

Bitter is day, and worse is night, 

All hours, so many hours of grief; 
Gifts, gifts alone, my fair delight, 

And Phoebus gives me no relief. 



* To be the cause of death to others, and to have the scene 
of destruction aggravated by the horrors of wave and wind 
conflicting in a storm, is dreadful to a humane mind. The 
shought could not occur except in the very acme of intense 
passion. 
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Away, you Muses* if you give 
No comfort to a lore-flick swain; 

I would not bid the battle Ere, 
Away, from me the martial strain. 

I would not, the bright son my theme, 
Tell of the wondrous source of light; 

And when decays his sinking flame, 
How Luna cheers the stilly night. 

My songs are but my fair to move, 
My harp bnt pours the tender lay; 

I tone its every chord to love, 
If vainly, song, from me away. 

Through blood and guilt some prize be mine, 
At her closed door no more I'll weep; 

I'll tear the offerings from each shrine, 
And thine, oh! Venus, first I'll sweep. 
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Thou'st given my soul the thoughts of hell, 

Bade me adore a sordid dame; 
'Tis just then that thou first shouldst feel 

My vengeance for thine own mad flame 

Curses on him, whose curious eye 
First loved the emerald for its green; 

First taught the fleece the Tyrian dye, 
For from that source has Avarice been. 

Who formed, to grace the lovely girl, 

The rich gauze robes that round her glow; 

The red sea's pure and lucid pearl 

Who found — for 'tis the source of woe. 

This bids the lock bind fast the door, 
The faithful dog his strict watch keep; 

But bring the gift, the lock no more 
Will hold, the very dog will sleep. 
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By whom a form upon this earth, 
Was first to cursed avarice giv'n; 

To him we owe a monster's birth, 
That preyed on all we had of Heav'n. 

Hence sorrows come, hence broils affright, 
And from this sordid thirst for gain, 

Love, that would else be our delight, 
Receives but curses in his fane. 

Thy wealth may flames and winds destroy, 
Who dost not hearts but gifts desire; 

And may the youth look on with joy, 
Nor pour one drop to quench the fire. 

And when thy hour of death shall come, 
No heart shall utter sorrow's cries; 

No eye shall weep thy early doom, 
No gifts deck out thy obsequies. 
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But she of good and generous heart, 

Although she live a hundred years, 
To see her giv'n to flames, shall start 

From many eyes the hitter tears. 

And some aged man remembering then 
His love, her vanished beauty's power, 

On her dear tomb each season, when* 
The roses blush, shall strew the flower. 

Departing "Fare thee well," he'll cry, 

"May thy loved shade with peace be blessed; 

" And may the green turf gently lie 
"Upon thy kind and generous breast." 



• The ancients were particularly anxious about their graves ; 
hey imagined that those deprived of burial were condemned 
:o wander one hundred years about the Styx, before Charon 
nrould ferry them over. And now he who disbelieves such 
fables, dropping the tear of sorrow over the grave of his friend, 
anticipates the time when he himself shall be mouldering in 
the clay, and hopes that a survivor may shed over him that 
tribute which he imagines grateful to the shade of his lost 
associate. 
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True are my words, but ah! in vain, 
How true or wise the words I say; 

Love acts at will, his tyrant reign, 
Our fathers' home and gods obey. 

Circe's and dire Medea's charms, 
And all Thessalia's poisonous store; 

And when desire the wild mare warms, 
The drops that from her moist side pour, 

Mix all, let Nemesis but shew 
One smile of love to cheer my soul, 

With those a thousand others stow, 
And gladly will I drain the bowl. 
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/ 

ELEGY THE FIFTH. 



Macer, a youthful friend of the poet, turns soldier ; and our 
poet, in this Elegy, boasts that he will follow his example; but 
his resolution melts away before the door of his mistress, where 
he bewails his misery, and conjures her by the memory of her 
sister, to pity him, and attributes his want of success to the 
venality of her attendant. 

Macer has fled from love to war! — 

What now shall tender Cupid do? 
Pursue him to the field afar, 
Bravely, in armour clad, pursue. 

Whether o'er land the hero rove, 

Or o'er the foamy billows ride, 
Though long the way, in arms let Love 

Still ceaseless ramble at his side. 
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Boy, he has all thy arts forsworn, 
Rejected ease and thy soft train; 

With thy hot torch the traitor Darn, 
And bring him 'neath thy flag again. 

For if the warrior youth you spare, 

He to a soldier soon shall turn; 
Who now devoid of warlike care, 

His helmet uses as an urn. 

I'll to the field — Venus farewell — 

Adieu sweet girls — strong is my frame; 

And at the trumpet's sound can swell, 
My panting soul with glory's flame. 

Boldly I speak, but this closed door * 
Shews that my boasting ail is vain; 

I've sworn to look on it no more, 
And yet my foot is here again. 

* Horace has a similar idea thus translated by Francis :— 
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Fierce love, how happy would I be 

To see thy fatal arrows broken; 
Thy torch extinguished, that bade me 

Speak words that never should be spoken. 

Thou torturest my wretched heart, 
Thou wilderest my maddened brain, 

And from my senseless lips then part 
Curses and railings foul and vain. 

Ere now I'd sought relief in death, 

But cheating Hope prolongs my sorrow, 

And bids me cherish life's sad breath, 
By scenes of bliss to come to-morrow. 



" When thus with vaunting air I solemn said, 
Inspired by thy advice I homeward sped ; 
But ah ! my feet in wanted wanderings stray, 
And to no friendly door my steps betray : 
There I forget my woes, forget my pride, 
And at her threshold lay my tortured side. 
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Hope cherishes the hardy swain — 

Hope to the cultivated field 
Bids him intrust for seed the grain, 

And tells him produce vast 'twill yield- 
Hope lures the bird into the snare, 

And takes the fish upon the line, 
When on the slender hook, with care 

Concealed, the baits before them shine. 

Behold the chains yon captive round, 
E'en here fond Hope its magic brings; 

Chains on his weary limbs resound, 
But 'mid his labours, lo! he sings. 

Hope shews my Nemesis to me, 
Yielding with mutual fond delight; 

But cruel maid, she flies from thee, 
Ah! Hope's fair visions do not blight. 
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By those dear bones, too soon consigned, 
(Thy sister's bones,) to earth a prey; 

Spare me, and may she ever find 
A calm repose 'neath pitying clay. 

To me she's sacred — oft I leave 

Upon her tomb my love-gifts strewed; 

For her, fresh garlands oft I weave, 
With many a bitter tear bedewed. 

There shall I fly, there suppliant bend, 
And weep my sorrows o'er her urn; 

She will not suffer, that her friend 
Her cruel sister thus should spurn. 

And here I tell you in her name, 

No longer to my love be slow; 
Lest from her angered shade, a dream 

May come of dire terrific woe. 
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Appearing bleeding at thy bed, 

She'll thee from soothing slumbers wake; 
As when she fell upon her head,* 

From her high room to Pluto's lake. 

I cease, lest in thy soul should be 
Renewed dire grief, my mistress dear; 

For what am I, my love, to thee 
To cause one melancholy tear? 

Nor is it meet that speaking eye, 
With sorrows tearful garb to shade; 

To Phryne, all my agony 

I charge, and kind art thou, sweet maid. 



* It seems from this passage, that Nemesis had had a sister 
who was killed by a fall, for ghosts were thought to appear to 
the living as they died. Thus in the JEnead, Virgil introduces 
Hector appearing to JEneas. 
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'Tis she excludes unhappy me — 
My notes of love to thee addressed 

She brings, and back returns from thee, 
Nor once removes them from her breast. 

Oft when from that cursed door, I hear 

The thrilling accents of my maid, 
She says my lovely girl's not there — 

Feigns of some threatner she's afraid, 

Or she is ill, that longed for night, 
When she had promised to be mine — 

Oh! then before my aching sight, 
Will fancy shew some youth entwine 

Around my girl his glowing arms- 
Tormenting varies who he is, 

That then enjoys thy heavenly charms, 
And in bright colours paints his bliss. 
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To that bawd curses then are given — 
Hers is a life of grief and care, 

If the attending powers of Heaven 
Grant but a portion of my prayer. 
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ELEGY THE SIXTH. 



The poet's vexation and love are very evident in this Elegy. 
He discovers that a mean but wealthy rival has supplanted 
him, bnt he is so infatuated, that he resolves to seek for wealth 
to win her back. 

Oh ! thou upon whose gloomy brow, 

Cupid has placed his sadning sign; 
A brother in misfortune thou, 

Come make my home a home of thine. 

Love is not cared for in this age, 
Spoil, spoil alone, for it has charms; 

Yet spoil makes hostile bands engage 
With fury, strife, and bleeding arms. 
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Hence bloodshed, rage, and death are near — 
For spoil the bark will wing her flight, 

Nor tremble in her bold career, 
At the mad sea or dubious fight. 

Why does the warrior strive for gain? 

That should his dangerous toils succeed, 
He in his rich and boundless plain, 

Unnumbered flocks of sheep may feed. 

That with bright gems he may be dressed, 
That the collected crowd may stare; 

While twice a thousand steeds distressed, 
His massy marble columns bear. 

That where his mounds the sea enclose, 

The lazy fish within may be; 
Nor mind though the loud whirlwind blows, 

And surges swell the wintry sea. 
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While I, though Samian wine be mine, 
Pleasure and sweet contentment feel; 

Though from that cheap glazed dish I dine, 
That knows but rude Crumena's wheel. 

Now gifts, alas! the maid requires, 

In riches only she delights; 
Then as my loved one spoil desires, 

I'll seek it in war's bloody fights. 

That Nemesis may move along, 

While gems and gold upon her shine; 

And be gazed at by many a throng, 
For gifts, for hard- won gifts of mine. 

That fine thin gauze may her enfold, 
Which in famed Coa's isle the maid 

Prepares, in which the thread of gold 
And silk are in succession laid. 
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That there may follow in her train 
Those jetty blacks, whom Sol's hot ray, 

Colours in India's sultry plain, 
Too near the glowing steeds of day. 

Let Tyre and Afric's land contend, 
To please her with their finest dye; 

Let Tyre its blooming purple send, 
And Afric's scarlet with its vie. 

Alas! 'tis known what maids adore — * 
I'm scorned — she folds him to her breast; 

Whose feet the throng 6ft marked of yore — 
But now he's wealthy and he's blest. 



* Tibullus here expresses an idea similar to the following of 
Byron : — 

Maidens like moths are ever caught by glare, 

And Mammon wins his way, where seraphs might despair. 

Daily experience, however, proves woman's nature to be more 
noble. 
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ELEGY THE SEVENTH. 



This Elegy, in my opinion, relates not to Delia, but to 
Nemesis ; and I place it here in lien of subjoining it to one of 
the first book as all others have done. It could not refer to 
Delia, for though fickle, she was not avaricious ; her attendant 
-was an old woman of "unsullied fame," or her mother, a friend 
to Tibullus ; and if she favoured another lover, our bard could 
never make out his favoured rival. It must relate to Nemesis, 
for she was mercenary, waited upon by a mercenary servant, 
and she favoured a mean but richer lover. This innovation 
of mine I deem warranted by common sense. 

Oft have I strove, oft vainly strove, 
"With wine my care-worn soul to cheer; 

But ah! transformed by hapless love, 
The wine turns to the bitter tear,* 

* The following lines on the changing of the water into wine 
at the marriage in Can a, though more sublime than the above, 
are somewhat similar in idea. 

" The water awed by power divine, 

Beheld its God, and blushed itself to wine." 
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Oft with another girl I toy, 
But when I'd play the lover's part, 

Thoughts of my maid my fire destroy, 
And sadness comes upon my heart. 

Departing from my cold embrace, 

She cries that I'm bewitched by charms; 

But all my witchery is thy face, 
Thy golden hair and tender arms. 

Oh! such as thou in days of yore, 

To her adoring Peleus came; 
(And scaly fish her chariot bore,) 

Thetis the blue-eyed matchless dame. 

This, this my every joy can blight, 
That a rich rival then is near 

That bawd of thine, and my delight 
Is changed to paralyzing fear. 
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Of what she's plotting then I think, 
My fears from her my soul appal — 

Her food be blood, her horrid drink, 
Goblets of bitterness and gall. 

Her may the ghosts she injured seek, 
And howling round her moan their pain; 

May owls within her dwelling shriek, 
And haunt her with their boding strain. 

Famished may she on grave weeds foul, 
And bones, by wolves abandoned, prey — 

Naked through cities may she howl, 

While yelling blood-hounds track her way. 

Yes, it shall be — Heaven gives the token — 

For lovers have a power above; 
And Venus fires at the vows broken, 

Unjustly broken of injured love. 
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But fly at once, my loved maid, 
This Harpy's precepts Tile and low; 

For love's pure flame will ever fade 
In hearts where gold and baseness glow. 

The poor man of thy fondness proud, 
Will court thy smiles, and with thee stay; 

His arm will through the pressing crowd 
For thee force out an easy way. 

The poor man with no cumbrous train, 
With thee to his loved friend shall go; 

Nor shall he ever place the chain 
Of bondage on thy foot of snow. 

In vain, alas! I sing — that door, 

Unopened to my song behold; 
Unmoved, though I my woes deplore, 

It opens not unless to gold.* 

* Grainger translates " plena manu," a hand filled with mis 
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But thou preferred by her to me, 

Fear a mad lover though he's spurned; 

Fortune's quick wheel, ah! trembling see, 
How soon its flying orb is turned. 

siles. Such is not here the meaning of the words, hut a hand 
filled with that irresistible metal, called gold. 
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A man owes more of the evil or good of his life, 
than is generally imagined, to the woman he loves. 
Tibullus, whom in the preceding book we find a vo- 
luptuous sensualist, in this appears delicate, chaste, 
and moral — and why? Because Nemesis was an 
abandoned character, and Nesera chaste and modest. 
There seems to be a combination in general in the 
characters of lovers that always gradually, and some- 
times even rapidly assimilates the one to the other. 

Though the admirer of ardent thought may not 
find as much to delight him in this book as in the 
preceding, the man of delicate taste and morality will 
prefer it. 
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This was written at an early period of the poet's life, during 
severe illness, and why it is placed in this hook I know not; 
yet as it does not confuse it, and relates to no mistress, I have 
retained it where the compilers of the works of Tibullus have 
placed it. 

That rill by Tuscan streamlets nursed, 
When summer rages, a lone thing, 

But now of Baia's streams the first, 
When winter thaws to purple spring, 

Keeps you, my friends, — while to sad me 

Persephone that hour of care 
Proclaims, when I no more shall be — 

A guiltless youth, dread Goddess, spare. 
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I never sought in wanton hour 
To teach the sacred mysteries, 

Of that adored, retiring power, 

Which she to e'en the Gods denies. 

My right hand ne'er a bowl of mine 
With juice of poisonous herbs has filled; 

No gloomy poison drugged my wine, 
No draught from me a guest e'er killed. 

To the Gods' temples ne'er have I 
Applied the sacrilegious flame; 

Nor haunt my tortured memory 
Deeds that my heart recoils to name. 

Never with tongue to railing given, 
Have I in senseless fury dared 

To speak against those powers of Heaven, 
Those holy powers I e'er revered. 
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No hoary locks begin to shew 

Among my long and coal-black hair; 

Nor yet has come with footstep slow, 
Old age my bending form to wear. 

Alas! what pleasure can it be 

To sweep the swelling grapes away? 

With evil hand to spoil the tree 

Whose apples just have seen the day ? 

You Gods, who o'er the pale shades reign, 
Whose lot 'twas that low orb to take; 

Call me not to the Elysian plain, 

Your boat, your dire Commerian lake, 

Till o'er my face the hand of Time 
His pale and wrinkled garb has flung; 

And to the youth, long past my prime, 
I tell of days when I was young. 
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Oh! let this fever me no more 

Affright, I'm sick these fifteen days; 

While you in festive glee adore 
The Nymphs, whose stream your hand obeys. 

May happiness be e'er your lot. 
But yet in fondness think of me; 

Whether a thing that now is not 
I am, or still on earth I be. 

But for my safety promise now, 

A sacrifice at Pluto's shrine 
Of sable oxen — to him vow 

A bowl of snow-white milk and wine. 
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ELEGY THE SECOND. 



Juvenal imitates this Elegy in one of his satires, commen- 
cing thus — " What prays the bard pouring forth wine from his 
goblet ?" Tibullus is all amorous tenderness in his prayer — 
Juvenal grand and philosophical. 



Why do I fill the Heavens with prayer 
My Neeera? — at every shrine, 

Why does bland incense o'er the air 
Ascend with many a vow of mine? 
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It is not that the theme of all, 
And of my noble mansion proud, 

I might strut from its marble hall, 

Gazed — wondered at by many a crowd. 

Not that my oxen might pass o'er 
Unnumbered acres of the plain; 

Not that earth my exhaustless store 
Would kindly fill with yellow grain. 

But that with thee, loved maid, united, 
Thee blessing, and by thee, love, blessed; 

I'd live for long, long years delighted, 
And calmly sink on thy fond breast, 

When age would come upon my bloom, 
And fate (no more to see the day) 

Me naked, to that boat would doom, 
That bears man from the world away. 
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To me what pleasure to command 
Large heaps of heavy glittering gold, 

Or turning up my fertile land, 
A thousand oxen to behold? 

What pleasure were a splendid dome, 
By Phrygian columns raised on high? 

That Eubean marble in my home, 
With that of Carystos should vie? 

That in it artificial groves, 

Gold ceilings were, and marble floor, 
And Tynan robes that purple loves, 

To dye from famed Erythreea's shore? 

Moreo'er what to them wondrous seem, 

The mob with eyes of envy view; 
They wish for riches, for they deem 

The man of wealth is happy too. 
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But wealth cannot protect from ill, 
The mind assuage, or banish woe; 

Fortune her treasures gives at will,* 
But cannot happiness bestow. 

Let poverty then be my lot, 
If charming Neeera be mine; 

But if the fates will give her not, 
The wealth of kingdoms I'd resign. 

Oh! morn, how welcome is thy ray, 
That shews my Nesera to me, 

Oh happy! oh delightful day! 
When I my lovely maid shall see. 



* Thus Horace — 



Nor wealth, nor grandeur can control 
The sickly tumults of the soul ; 
Or hid grim care to stand aloof, 
Which hovers round the vaulted root 

Francis. 
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But if my prayers her to behold, 

Are offered to a heedless Heaven; 
I'll weep, though realms, though Lydia's gold, 

Though all the world to me were given. 

Let others place their bliss in these, 

Be mine the lowly walk of life; 
And that my humble soul will please, 

If blessed with thee my much-loved wife. 

Oh! Juno, now thy suppliant mind,* 
And aid thy votary's trembling prayer; 

Oh! Cyprian Venus! now be kind, 
Goddess whom shells of ocean bear. 



* Juno presided over marriage, and protected women. There 
was also a guardian allotted to every woman called Juno, as a 
Genius was to every man ; perhaps those beings suggested to 
Pope his machinery in " The Rape of the Lock." 
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But if the cruel fates have said 
My love I never more shall see; 

And those dark sisters, who the thread 
Of life spin out, and what shall he. 

Then Pluto, to thy gloomy lake, 
And where they mighty waters roll, 

Thy unknown floods, in kindness take 
From this drear world my weary soul. 
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ELEGY THE THIRD. 



y 



It had been well for Tibullus, had he never slept the night 

on which he dreamed the following dream. It upset all his 

prospects of success. Nothing more estranges a woman of 

honorable mind, than unfounded suspicion ; and we accordingly 

find that it was the commencement of a rupture between our 

author and Neaera. 

May the Gods better things ordain, 
False be those visions that affright, 

That on my restless bed of pain, 
Tortured my trembling heart last night. 

A vaunt! yon baseless things of air, 
Remove your scenes that ne'er shall be; 

Seek not to win my faith, for ne'er 
Will yon be trusted in by me. 
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The Gods foretel, the Tuscan's sight 
On th* entrails reads th' unborn event; 

But you, chance dreams of lying night, 
With groundless fears weak minds torment. 

And still man's foolish race essay, 
The dreams of coming night to make 

Propitious, and to Soranus pay 
The leaping salt, and pious cake. 

Whether or right or wrong they be, 

Whether he truly prophesies; 
Or whether they're deceived, and he 

But brings before us cheating lies, 

Still, Juno, be my torments vain, 
My terror from those dreams of woe; 

If my pure mind no guilty strain, 
My tongue no blasphemy doth know. 
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Night haying passed th' ethereal sky 
With her dark steeds, in the blue deep 

Her car was bathing, and still I 
Vainly was wooing balmy sleep. * 

As the sun glimmered in the east, 
Then slowly closed my languid eyes; 

Sadden (laurel leaves his brows embraced) 
A youth I saw before me rise. 

No former age saw aught so fair, 
No creature of this earth he seemed; 

Waved on his neck his auburn hair,* 

Each lock with Tynan dew-drops gleamed. 



* Not exactly auburn, but to illustrate from Ovid, — 

" Nor of a dark, nor of a golden hue 
Tbey were, but of a dye between the two." 

M 
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His colour was as clear and bright 
As Luna's pure and silv'ry rays; 

And o'er bis skin of loveliest white, 

Streamed the red blush of youthful days. 

As when within her lore's embrace, 
First sinks the modest virgin bride; 

And from her pale lips, o'er her face 
Rushes her chaste blood's glowing tide. 

As when the lily's hue of snow 

With amarynths entwines the maid; 

As when in Autumn's sultry glow, 
Blushes the ripening apple shade. 

Covered his form a robe, whose fold 
Around his ankles sportive clung; 

A vocal lyre, with shells and gold 
Resplendent, on his left side hung. 
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Soon as he came, his ivory quill 

He dashed along the echoing chords; 

While my heart felt each fibre thrill, 
At his enlivening joyous words. 

But when his fingers caught a strain, 

And his voice chimed to it; from pleasure, 

(Though sweet his tones,) it thrilled with pain 
At his sad words and mournful measure. 

" Hail, minstrel, dear to Gods above — 

For Phoebus and Mensele's son 
Deservedly the chaste bard love, 

And him the Muses smile upon. 

" But Bacchus cannot pierce the veil, 
The clouds that o'er the future lour; 

Nor can the sister choir reveal 
The secrets of the coming hour. 

m 2 
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" To me the God supreme of Heaven 
Assigned the laws of Fate to read; 

To me alone the power he's given 
To see those things by her decreed. 

" Then listen, sacred bard, to me, 
Hear him who never will deceive, 

What God Apollo tells to thee, 
From lips that ne'er speak false, receive. 

" She, whom thy bosom dearer holds, 
Than doth the mother her young child; 

Than the young lover her he folds 
To his fond heart in rapture wild. 

" She, for whom with full many a vow, 
Thou weariest every power above; 

Who suffers not thy days to flow 
In peace, so madly dost thou love. 
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" And who, when night has o'er thee thrown 
Her sable garb, breaks thy repose — 

Neaera, from thy love-songs known, 
For one she loves far better, glows. 

" Her faith and honour she forgets, 
To different scenes now anxious roam 

Her wandering thoughts, and she regrets 
To live within a pure chaste home. 

"Oh! race possessed of cruel hearts — 

Oh! woman, motto of deceit; 
Ah! may she perish, whose base arts 

Her lover's trusting soul could cheat. 

" But she may yet be forced to bend, 
For changeable is their light mind; 

Then do thou still thy arms extend — 
Be faithful still, be fond and kind. 
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" Love, cruel love, bade man ere now* 
Endure the threatening of the fair, 

Has bade his stubborn spirit bow 
To woman's lash, and angry air. 

" I too, a God of Heaven above, 
(No idle fiction is the tale,) 

I too was forced of cruel love 
The dreadful torments to bewail. 



* To judge from the story of Tibullus, love is replete with 
woe, anxiety, and fear before acceptance ; annoying dreams 
and suspicions after ; and regret and despair when separated. 

Spencer says — 

" True he it said, whatever man it said, 
That love with gall and honey doth abound; 
But if the one be with the other weighed, 
For every dram of honey therein found, 
A pound of gall doth oyer it redound." 

While Moore describes it as a most entrancing passion, with 
delight and joy in its train. — It is a Chameleon ; few agree about 
it, it is so various in its hue ; but many complain that, like th*i 
creature, it will not live on air. 
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*' Lost to all sense of pride and shame, 
With every nobler feeling fled, 

Admetus' herdsman I became, 
His heifers white as snow I fed. 

" Then, then my soul could not rejoice 
In my loud harp's entrancing tone; 

I could not raise my feeble voice 

To join its strains, my voice was gone, 

" Upon the reed alone, I played 
My grief, my unrequited love; 

All this I suffered from a maid — 
Son of Latona and of Jove. 

"Then, youth, if you refuse to bear 
A haughty mistress, if thou be 

Unable wedlock's bonds to bear, 
Love, love is still unknown to thee. 
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" Then doubt not, but without delay 
Thy soft complaints to her address; 

The hardest hearts will own the sway,* 
Will yield to accents of distress. 

" But if from my prophetic shrine 

Hie oracles the truth declare, 
As true those warning words of mine,. 

In my name to thy mistress bear. 

"The Delian God himself to thee 

This husband promises, and vows, 
With him thy life shall happy be, 

Then seek not thou another spouse.' 9 

* A dauntless Irishman gave a remarkable instance of this. 
A rich widow in Philadelphia was so annoyed by his attentions, 
(for Pat met her wherever she went,) that she sent her servant 
for him, and taking a Bible swore to him that she would never 
have him. He took the Bible that she had laid down, and 
swore that he was never sure of the dear jewel before. He 
continued his attentions, and in six months after they were 
married. 
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He ceased, and at his words of woe 

Sleep from my haggard body fled; 
Ah! may I never live to know 

The dreadful evils that he said. 

I could not think thy wishes mine 
Thus clashed, or guilt was thine so dire — 

Thou'rt not sprung of the Pontic brine, 
Nor dread Chimsera belching fire. 

Nor of that dog by serpents bound, 
Of three-tongued mouth, and triple head; 

Nor Scylla, whose virgin form surround 
Wild dogs — no lioness thee bred. 

Not Airic's, nor rude Scythia's child — 
No, sweet's thy home, the home of peace; 

Thy mother was of maids most mild, 
Thy sire the gentlest of man's race. 
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Oh! then may heaven the life of woe 
Those dreams forebode, avert from me; 

Oh! may the glowing south winds blow 
Far, far away, my agony. 
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ELEGY THE FOURTH. 



This we may regard as a Valentine, which, though written 
in low and humble tone, failed to conciliate his mistress. 
Lovers should beware of a first quarrel. 

Our Mars' gay calends now have come,* 
(This month commenced our father's year,) 

And presents to each street, each home, 
The lover send his mistress dear. 



* Romulus divided the year into ten months, consisting of 
304 days, and called the first Mars, in honour of his father. 
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Say, Muses, who my song shall wake? 

Is Neaera fond? — am I undone? 
Bach presents kind the sordid make, 

But by the song is beauty won. 

May she, she's beauteous, love my song, 
But first let saffron parchment shade* 

Its snowy page, and smooth along 
By Pumex be each white hair laid. 

On its fine edges let her see 

Letters, her much loved name to shew; 
On both ends ivory heads shall be, 

For thus my book to her should go. 



* The books of the Romans were generally parchment, on 
one side of which they wrote, and stained the other according 
to their fancy ; they enclosed them in wood, and tipped the 
ends with ivory. On the outside they inscribed the writers 
name, and the persons to whom they were addressed. 
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Inspirers of my strain I pray, 

By Verb's lake, Castilia's shade, 
Home with this book to her away, 

A book whose bright hues ne'er shall fade. 

Shell write to me, if love from me 
To her fond breast his flames impart, 

If its decaying, or I be 
Entirely faded from her heart. 

First pray, oh! she deserves it well, 
That length of life may be her own; 

And then to her, this message tell 
From me, in low and humble tone 

"Chaste Nesera, these poor gifts take,* 
Thy brother begs thee, once thy spouse 

Thou art, which e'er thou wilt him make, 
Than his life dearer far he vows. 

* This appellation was probably well deserved, yet our poet 
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" Ah let him rather call thee wife, 
The hope that such thou'lt he one day, 

Plato's pale waters hut with life, 
With life alone can wash away." 



prays for the continuance of Diana's chastity, though she 
bestowed a grandson on her father Jove — had an intrigue with 
Pan, a most uninviting God — and produced fifty little ones for 
Endymion. In our degenerate times we should little respect a 
lady of such chastity. Homer too applies an epithet as un- 
fortunately, the instant that Mars roars, " as loud as ten thou- 
sand men," from having got his " belly full," more than he 
could well digest, of fight from Minerva, he stiles him " the 
insatiable of battle." 
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ELEGY THE FIFTH. / 



In this Elegy we see further proofs of the poet's failure in 
endeavouring to regain the heart of Keaera. He flies to Bac- 
chus, hut as sleep too often disdains to fall hut on eyes unsul- 
lied by a tear, so while wine pours fresh animation over the 
gay heart, it seems only to add to the grief of the afflicted. 

TRUTH-loving Bacchus! come to me, 
Thus may^st thou sway thy mystic vine; 

Thus e'er may ivy wreaths for thee 
Around thy sacred temples twine. 

Come and relieve my gloomy soul, 
Full often Love has owned thy power; 

"With wine, dear youth, fill high the bowl, 
Let down Falernia's noble shower. 
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Hence care's dire race, hence labours go, 

Afar, afar, depart from me; 
The Delian God with wings of snow, 

Shall soon amongst us glittering be. 

My loving friends, oh! hither fly, 
Unite to make me glad and gay; 

Let none of yon his aid deny, 
But rush where'er I lead the way. 

If the soft combat one decline, 

False be his girl, and mocked his care; 

Wine makes us rich, the haughty wine* 
Makes bend submissive to the fair. 



• Horace is loud in praise of Wine, and Anacreon filled with 
it exclaims — 

" Where are now the tear, the sigh ? 
To the wiwls they fly, they fly ; 
Grasp the bowl in nectar sinking, 
Man of sorrow drown thy thinking." 

Moore. 
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Armenian tigers he, ere now, 

Forced bis superior might to own; 
The yellow lynxes he made bow, 

In dreadful combat overthrown. 

Love, too, as wondrous things can do; 

Yes, things far greater e'en than these;* 
But Bacchus' treasures now for you, 

Whom does the thirsty goblet please? 

The jolly Bacchus views with pleasure 

His votaries in his rites engaged, 
Who largely drain his sparkling treasure. 

But lo! he comes, fierce, mad, enraged. 



* This is an involuntary admission. " Love conquers the 
conqueror of tigers." He endeavors to smother the idea 
The fire in this elegy is continually bursting through the 
ashes. 



N 
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Let him who dreads his anger drink ; 

Hie vengeance of the god, his threat 
How dire, see Pantheus slain, and think,* 

And with his gore his mother wet. 

From us he all such fear removed; 

But if within our hearts there he 
A thought of her that once we loved, 

How dread the God is may she see. 

Ah ! senseless madman ! what a prayer 

Aerial clouds the words receive — 
Tear, fling them to dissolving air, 

Nor let them for an instant live. 

No, Neaera, though not one thought, 
Not one fond thought e'er strays to me; 

May with delight thy hours he fraught, 
May life he one long bliss to thee. 

* Pantheus, for ridiculing the orgies of Bacchus, was torn 
in pieces by his mother and sisters, who in their maduess took 
him for a wild boar. 
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But this blest moment must not perish; 

I'll to the pleasant board again; 
This smiling day I'll fondly cherish, 

That seldom cheers my life of pain. 
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ELEGY THE SIXTH. 



In this elegy we find Tibullus fancying that Neara was 
borne off by his rival, against her will. He has no idea of 
seeking the recovery of her person, as he had before suc- 
ceeded with Delia ; for his love for Neaera was not sensual, 
and that another ever sullied her lip destroyed his fancied joy 
with her. All he thinks of is dying ; and he consoles himself 
with the thought that the tears of her he loved would fall upon 
his tomb. 

Oh ! what a feelingless, cold heart 
Was his, who lovers could divide; 

* 

Who from the youth his maid could part, 
Or tear him from his doting bride. 

And heartless he, who knew such grief, 
Who saw his mistress from him torn; 

Nor fled to death, that sole relief 
For woes too dreadful to be borne. 
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I am not firm enough to bear 

Anguish that rends the noble heart; 

I'll not conceal, that, sick from care, 
I long from this sad world to part. 

Then, when I'll be an airy shade, 
When ashes shroud my lifeless bones, 

Before my pyre stand, dearest maid, 

With streaming hair and heartfelt moans. 

Nesera, let thy mother's tear, 

Tell she too feels a kindred woe; 
Hers for a son-in-law so dear, 

Thine for a husband's loss shall flow.* 

First let your voices rise on high, 

Calling my spirit in the air; 
First to my soul, in agony, 

Address your last, your farewell prayer. 

* Not that he was really her husband, but that he was to 
have been so. 
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Thy hands with water sprinkled o'er, * 

And in a sable garment dressed, 
Then gather all of him no more 

Of animating life possessed. 

His whitened bones! pour richest wine, 

Pour snowy milk upon each bone, 
And dried in muslins soft and fine, 

Place all beneath a Parian stone. 

Be there Panchya's merchandize, 
Assyrian, Arab odours showered — 

But dearer far, from thy sad eyes 
Be grateful drops of memory poured. — 

This Terse upon my tomb I'd have, 

That he who turns his eyes below, 
And reads th' inscription on my grave, 

May learn my fate, my love, my woe. 

* This is valuable, as it gives us an account of the manner 
in which the Romans embalmed their dead. 
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" Here poor Tibullus lies at rest, 

Here by Neeera's loss consigned; 
Torn from her, and by grief oppressed, 

He woe and life at once resigned." 
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ELEGY THE SEVENTH. 



Tibullus in this Elegy warns others of trusting in woman, 
for he has now discovered that Nesra was borne off, nothing 
loth. The warnings given by disappointed lovers may be very 
excellent, but like Cassandra's prophecies, they are destined 
never to be believed. This Elegy well depicts the state of the 
poet's mind, it is extremely natural. 

'Tis hard to light with joyous ray 
The face of him with grief distressed; 

Ah! ne'er can borrowed smiles betray, 
Or words of joy, the care-worn breast. 

Ah! badly laughter suits the face, 
While bleeds within the wounded heart, 

Nor e'er can drunken words displace 
Corroding thoughts that will not part. 
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Once, Cretan, on a lonely shore, 

Gazing upon a stranger sea, 
Didst thou Theseus' flight deplore, 

Who faithless there abandoned thee. 

Thy wrongs the learned Catullus sung, 
Daughter of Minos, how that youth 

Who wiled thee with his nattering tongue, 
Was false to gratitude and truth. 

To you I speak, who can be taught 

Instruction from another's woe, 
List to experience dearly bought, 

Aid grief like mine you'll never know. 

Though round thy neck her arms be thrown, 
Ahl let her tempt thee not to b'lieve, 

Thougt her sweet tongue's delusive tone, 
Vow, flatter,— 'tis but to deceive. 
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Though she swear by her own loved eyes, 
By Juno, Venus — trust her not; 

Jove, smiles at lover's perjuries, 
The winds receive them, they're forgot. 

Then wherefore should I ceaseless o'er 
The treachery of my false one mourn? 

To me, you doleful strains no more, 
Oh! never more I pray return. 

Though I could wish each blissful night, 
To lie within thy snowy arms, 

And bless me till retiring light, 
By gazing on thy heavenly charms. 

Perfidious at my tears why smile? 
What have I done to gain thy hate? 

Though I detest thee, and thy guile,* 
I still must love, so hard's my fate. 

* The same feeling is expressed in Catullus— 
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Bacchus bis arms loves to entwine 
Around the Naiad; then why slow, 

My lingering boy, to mix the wine, 
And in the water cool its glow ? 

No! though my board the false one flies, 
And seeks some worthless stranger's bed, 

Shall this fond heart vent ceaseless sighs — 
Shall ceaseless tears each night be shed. 

Four glowing, pour yet stronger wine; 

Ere now, my boy, long, long ere now, 
Should round this head the flowrets twine, 

And Syrian spikenard grace my brow. 



I love thee, aud hate thee, but if I can tell 

The cause of my love, and my hate, may I die ! — 

I can feel it, alas ! — I can feel it too well — 
That I love thee, and hate thee, and cannot tell why." 

MooHf. 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 



Though Delia, Nemesis, and Nsera, were the 
chief mistresses of Tibullus, he occasionally paid 
court, and poured the lay of love, to others; more- 
over, he also felt for, and wrote the love-sorrows of 
his Mends — all those productions form this hook. 

Some doubt that our author composed those that 
relate to the amour between Cerynthus and Sulpicia; 
and Grainger calls them the poems of Sulpicia, al- 
leging that they were her composition — an opinion 
opposed both to authority and propriety. Anybody 
who could say that Love might light his torch at her 
eyes, and thinks Mars should fear the brilliancy of 
her charms, must have a very overweening idea of 
her allurements. They convey the sentiments of 
Tibullus; and if they differ in length or style from 
his acknowledged productions, we should recollect 
that few are so garrulous of the pangs of others, as 
of their own, or feel them so acutely. 
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This Poem is addressed to Priapua; in it the God gives 

love-lessons to the bard, and the latter resolves to set up as 

a teacher of the art; but finding his own bosom not entirely 

impregnable, concludes by begging mercy of his fair en- 
slaver. 



" O'er thee may leafy trees wide spread, 
Their shade, oh! Priapus, bestow; 

From summer's heat to guard thy head, 
And from bleak winter's chilling snow. 

" But those arts unto me disclose, 
That gain for thee the yielding fair; 

For rough thy beard; and careless flows, 
Unoiled, uncombed, thy matted hair. 
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u The winter's most impetuous storm 
Thou lov'st uncovered to withstand; 

And naked to expose your form, 
When Sirius cleaves the parching land." 

I spoke thus, and thus then replied 
The rustic god, of Bacchus sprung — 

That deity, down by whose side 
The crooked scythe is ever hung: — 

"Oh, fly! nor trust thy youthful heart 
To scenes where blooming maidens rove; 

For each is mistress of some art, 
To lure th' unguarded soul to love. 

" She charms, as the proud steed obeys 
Her guiding hand, and tightened rein; 

And she, the raptured bosom sways, 
With neck that falling snow would stain. 
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How lovely the voluptuous dame, 
Whose sparkling eye of passion speaks; 
Nor less attractive she, when shame 
With blushes robes her bashful cheeks. 

" Should thy girl prove at first unkind, 

Unwearied still on her attend; 
Her coldness by degrees resigned, 

She to love's yoke her neck will bend. 

" Time can the lion's pride subdue, 
Till he the power of man obeys ; 

By the soft water eaten through, 
From time the solid rock decays. 

" The grapes that sultry mountains grace, 
The sun will ripen in one year; 

The stars of Heaven resign their place, 
From annual laws that change the sphere. 



o 
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" Fear not to swear, the lover's vow 
The winds o'er earth and sea remove; 

Nor does propitious Jove allow, 
That perjury is a crime in love. 

" Though by her arrows he should swear, 

Diana lets the perjurer live; 
Though you attest her golden hair, 

Minerva lovers will forgive. 

" But if you're slow, you are undone. 
How soon, alas! time flies away; 

He never lingers, — and once gone, 
No more returns the vanished day. 

" How soon earth loses its gay flowers, 
How soon its leaves the poplar-tree; 

And yon slow steed, in youth's past hours- 
First swept the plain to victory. 
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" I've seen the man, a youth no more, 
When age his vigour had destroyed, 

Folly's fast-fleeting reign deplore,* 
And joys that he left unenjoyed. 

* When we find Achilles introduced deploring his state in 
the other world, and preferring to it the meanest in this, we 
cannot be surprised that their poets and philosophers adduced 
the shortness of life as an incentive to present enjoyment. 
Thus Catullus writes : — 

" Oh, Lesbia I while we live let's love, 
Nor mind what railing age may say ; 
Let not its rancour Lesbia move, 
For sets and soon returns the day; 
But when retires our fleeting light, 
We sleep a never-ending night, 

" A thousand kisses give, and then 
A hundred and a thousand more ; 
A hundred next, and then again 
The thousand and the hundred o'er. 
Be in our raptures counting missed, 
Let's drown how often we have kissed. 

" Let us not count each glowing kiss, 
Lest envious eyes our joys may see ; 
While we're entranced in mutual bliss, 
And tell how often kissed had we. 
Then as our lips in rapture meet, 
Let's drown 'how often,' in 'how sweet.' " 

o2 
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" Tou cruel gods! the snake can fling 

His age with every year away; 
But beauty hath no second spring, 

And fast she hastens to decay. 

" Phoebus and Bacchus only know 
Youth's vigor and becoming grace; 

For old age dares not tinge with snow 
The ringlets that adorn their face. 

" Though wild, strange projects charm her mind, 
By joining in them shew thy love; 

To be in all to her resigned, 
Will many an obstacle remove. 

" Would she to distant countries stray, 
On her with fondest care attend; 

E'en though the Dog-star's parching ray 
In clefts the thirsty earth should rend. 
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K% Although the rainbow, hung on high, 
Foretell the quick-deacending shower, 

And thickly-spread along the sky, 
The clouds in pitchy darkness lour. 

" Should it her roving mind delight, 
To cross the deep-blue stormy deep; 

Her bark, however frail and slight, 
Let thy oars o'er the ocean sweep. 

"Rush instantly at her commands, 

To undertake the meanest toil, 
Although the painful task thy hands 

To labor never used, should spoil. 

" And should she fancy the deep glen, 
With snares for wild beasts to beset, 

Upon thy ready shoulders then, 
To please her bear the heavy net. 
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"To fence with thee if she should choose, 
Be not thy strength and science tried; 

Play lightly, and to her expose 

(That she may win) thy naked side. 

"Thus you will gain upon her mind* 
Thus you her dewy lips will sip; 

She may resist, hut soon you'll find 
She'll cling enraptured to your lip. 

"At first you'll have to force the kiss. 
Next it is giVn at your request; 

Soon, eager for the mutual bliss, 

She'll clasp thee to her panting breast 

" Alas! love now becomes a trade, 

And this vile world gets worse apace; 
For now the mercenary maid 
Barters for presents her embrace* 
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*' Oh! thou who woman's generous heart 

To sell her favors first debased; 
Be the rude stones, whoe'er thou art, 

O'er thy neglected body plaeed. 

" Maidens the sacred muse adore, 
Love him who pours the learned strain; 

When costly presents charm no more, 
Still fresh the poet's gifts remain. 

" On Nisus, famed for purple hair, 

The poet's lays his fame bestow; 
And none would now, if no bards were, 

Of Pelops' ivory shoulder know. 

" Whom song embalms will live for ever; 

While the proud oak o'er earth shall rise; 
While water flows within the river; 

While stars are sparkling in the skies. 
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" But she who, caring nought for song, 
For gold can prostitute her love; 

With Idean Opis car along, 

Twill he her hapless lot to rove. 

" And thrice a hundred towns must she 
Roam through, by ceaseless toil oppressed; 

Maimed shall her wearied body be, 
And love shall never soothe her breast. 

" To words spoken in a suppliant tone, 
Venus would have woman lend her ear; 

To be moved by the sufferer's groan, 
To melt before her lover's tear." 

Enamoured of fair Titia's charms, 

The god said thus her heart I'd move; 

But she now, in her husband's arms, 
Forgets her poet and his love. 
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To him let her ('tis just) attend; 

But you who feel love's torturing flame 
From cunning beauty, of your friend 

And master celebrate the name. 

All men for some arts are renowned: 

Suitors, whom scorn has plunged in grief, 

Consult me, for my door is found 
Unbarred, to give you all relief. 

In future times, with reverent air, 
The crowded youth on me shall wait; 

When I a sage, with hoary hair, 
The laws of Venus shall relate. 

Alas, alas! my tortured heart 

Is burning with the flame of love; 
In vain I try my vaunted art, 

And valueless my precepts prove. 
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Pity, sweet maid, the pangs I feel, 
Or public scorn I must endure; 

And all will cry " he'd others heal, 
Yet his own pangs he cannot cure. 
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ELEGY THE SECOND. 



In this elegy Tibullus blames Marathus for endeavouring to 
conceal his lore from him, and advises Philoe to be indulgent 
to the passion of his friend. 

From me it cannot be concealed — * 

The lover's nod to me is known; 
And all you secret deemed, revealed 

By thy mild words and gentle tone. 

'Tis not that oracles were mine, 

That victims to the gods I slew; 
Nor did the song of birds divine 

Events, which, ere they came, I knew. 

* Shakspeare says : — 

" A murderer's guilt shews not itself so soon, 
As love that would seem hid." 
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Venus herself (but ah! before 

My arms her magic knots confined, 

And many a galling lash I bore,) 
Revealed the future to my mind. 

Dissemble not thy passion still; 

The hearts of those most fiercely glow, 
Whom Cupid sees, against their will, 

Compelled beneath his yoke to bow. 

What use that thou dost take such care 
Thy ringlets neatly to arrange; 

And every hour thy flowing hair 
To various studied forms to change? 

Those pigments, what did they avail, 
That glisten on thy loaded cheek? 

That thou to better trim each nail, 
A celebrated hand didst seek? 
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Vainly new garments you invent, 
And costly robes you change in vain; 

And your feet in close sandals pent, 
Keep you for nought in ceaseless pain. 

But she is dear to every heart, 

Though paints gleam not upon her nice; 
Though combed not with thy tedious art, 

Her ringlets flow with native grace. 

Say, has some old witch in the time, 
The dread and silent time of night, 

Enslaved thee by her magic rhyme, 

And poisonous herbs of wondrous might? 

For songs can from the neighbouring land 

Entice the ripened corn away; 
They the vexed serpent can command, 

His anger charm, his flight delay. 
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And from her chariot in the sky, 
Songs can drag Luna to the ground, 

And they would force her from on high, 
But for the brazen timbril's sound. 

Tet why a witch's herbs or song, 
For his unhappy state upbraid, 

When woman in her beauty strong, 
From magic art requires no aid? 

No, 'tis that once he touched that form, 
'Tis the long ne'er-forgotten kiss, 

,r Tis that thy limbs, in raptures warm, 
Ere now were fondly twined with his. 

Then let his woes thy pity move, 
No more his hapless passion spurn; 

For cruelty the queen of love 
Will on the hard of heart return. 
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And from the youth demand no gold- 
Let suitors by old age oppressed, 

To thee give costly gifts to fold 

Their shivering limbs to thy soft breast. 

But ah! than gold or gifts more dear, 

Be he upon whose downy face 
The crimson hues of youth appear, 

Whose smooth lips sting not thy embrace. 

Beneath his shoulders fondly fling 
Thy arms, and hold him to thy heart, 

And envy not the wealthiest king, 
When love such transports can impart. 

And Venus feeling for the boy, 

Will times supply to make you blest; 

Times when he in tumultuous joy 
Will fondly clasp thy tender breast. 
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When panting he shall print the kiss; 

When tongues shall meet as lips embrace; 
And his teeth in his frantic bliss 

Shall leave upon thy neck their trace. 

Or polished gem, or precious stone, 
No more the aged dame admires, 

Who lies the winter night alone, 
And man no more with passion fires. 

Alas! love is recalled in vain, 

And youth — for they for aye have fled, 
When time begins with snow to stain 

The once-dark ringlets of the head. 

Then, then we decorate the form, 
And our weak scanty hairs we dye, 

As if the green nut's juice could charm 
Away the marks of years gone by. 
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How anxious the white hairs we seek, 

And tear them by the roots away; 
To bring some color to the cheek, 

How then the very skin we flay. 

But do thou while youth's lovely prime, 
Youth's blooming season is thine own, 

Enjoy its gay delights, — for time 
Quickly away from thee is gone. 

Torture not Marathus; what fame 
Canst thou in such a conquest find? 

And, maiden, only to the flame 
Of aged wooers be unkind. 

How oft complaints that burst from woe 

He pours to thee though far away! 
And often to the floor below 

Dark floods of tears in secret stray. 

p 
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" Why does she spurn me thus?" he cries; 

" For me no guards too strict could prove; 
A God has means to baffle spies, 

Disclosed to all who truly love. 

" In stolen amours I long ere this 
A cautious lover have been found, 

Can breathe unheard, imprint the kiss, 
And no ear can detect the sound. 

" I can ev'n in the darkest night 

Creep silently along the floor, 
And I no watchful spy excite 

As secretly I turn the door. 

" Of what avail is all my art 
If she my proffer'd love despise, 

And trifling with my bleeding heart, 
E'en from my very bed she flies? 
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€( When I expect that she is near, 
The slightest thing that I hear move, 

Appears to my impatient ear 

The footsteps of my faithless love." 

Boy, from thy useless grief refrain, 

Her heart relents not at thy woe, 
And your eyes can no more retain 

Your tears that o'er your galled cheeks flow. 

But Philoe, hear — disdain like thine 

* Is odious to the powers on high, 
And vainly from their sacred shrine 
Your offered incense seeks the sky. 

This Marathus, in days now fled, 

Like thee would mock the lover's woe, 

He little knew that o'er his head, 

Was one to deal th' avenging hlow. 

p2 
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'T\s said the hapless maiden's tear 
Would but his heartless laughter move; 

That when she thought enjoyment near. 
He'd form pretexts to balk her love. 

But now (how changed!) he hates all pride — 
And doors from violence secure, 

Well closed, and with strong bolts supplied, 
His amorous heart cannot endure. 

And unless yon your scorn give o'er, 
Like punishment on you shall fall, 

With vows you vainly shall implore 
The Gods your past days to recall. 
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ELEGY THE THIRD. 

s 

This Elegy was written by Tibullus on the loss of a beau- 
tiful girl, whose name he does not give us ; he rails at her 
gallant, and threatens to mortify her by his happiness with 
another less deceitful girl . 

If it were thy concealed design 

To change my rapturous love to woe, 

Why, plighting thy broken faith with mine, 
Invoke heav'n to record thy vow? 

Ah! hapless thou — though for a time 

Each may his perjury conceal, 
Still vengeance, after every crime, 

Is sure with noiseless step to steal. 
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Yet heaVnly powers the false one spare, 
Tis just that you the right extend, 

That one of faultless form and fair, 
Should once unpunished heav'n offend?. 

The rustic in pursuit of gain 

Yokes his hulls to the well-made plough, 
He cultivates the stubborn plain 

In hopes that it may wealth bestow. 

The hardy seaman o'er the deep 
Steers his light venturous bark afar 

In quest of gain, (though whirlwinds sweep) 
Directed by th' unerring star. 

And by gifts is the fickle love 

Of my false maid from me estranged; 

Oh! be those gifts by one above 
To ashes and to water changed. 
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Soon vengeance shall my wrongs repay, 
Soon shall the dost defile her form, 

Her ringlets in the blast shall stray, 
Ruffled and haggard in the storm. 

Her face, her hair so smooth of yore, 
The raging sunbeams soon shall burn, 

The roads she'll have to travel o'er 

Shall make her for her weak feet mourn. 

Have I not often to thee told, 

" Ne'er prostitute thy charms for gain, 

For often after glittering gold 
Follows of woes a countless train? 

" If lured by gold a faithless fair 

Her honest lover hath undone, 
Venus sees her with brow severe, 

And never afterwards is won. 
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" To flames my body I'd resign, 
I'd bare it to th' assassin's steel, 

And on this mangled back of mine 
(Ere love I'd sell) the lash I'd feel. 

" When private treachery yon prepare, 
Expect not 'twill be unrevealed, 

There is a deity that ne'er 

Will suffer guilt to be concealed. 

" There is a God whose unseen sway 
Compels the wicked, when the bowl 

Oft drained has caution chaced away, 
T unveil the secrets of his soul. 

" A God who bids the voice depart 
From their lips who are slumbering stiU, 

Betraying all the vicious heart 
Against th' unconscious dreamer's will." 
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These words full oft to thee I said, 

But now indignant shame I feel 
That ere before so false a maid 

I'd fondly weep or humbly kneel. 

And many a fervent oath you swore, 
That not for all earth's glittering gold, 

Not for the gems of Afric's shore 
Would your unsullied faith be sold. 

That me for none wouldst thou resign, 

Would he Campania's soil bestow; 
Not were Falernia to be thine, 

Where vines the care of Bacchus grow. 

Oh! didst thou with such accents say 
That stars no longer gleamed above, 

That flowing rivers ceased to stray, 
I could not doubt thy words of love. 
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With floods of tears you spake, while I 
Untaught that woman weeps at will, 

With kisses thy moist cheek would dry, 
Yet found fresh tears there trickling s 

Ask me not if I chanced to lore 
Another, how I'd act with thee — 



May he inconstant to thee prove, 
As thou inconstant wast to me. 

How often in the hour of night, 
Lest servants might our love betray, 

Did I precede him with the light, 

When to thy home we shaped our way! 

Oft when you thought I'd come alone, 
That glad surprise might charm thy mind, 

With some loose coverings o'er him thrown, 
I'd steal him in thy door behind. 
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My ruin thus was worked by me 

Vainly imagining I was loved, 
For could I harbour doubts of thee, 

Thy wiles, perchance, had useless proved. 

What grateful strains to thee I'd raise! 

But now I weep my deeds and song — 
May rapid flames consume those lays, 

And rivers sweep their dust along. 

Away from me thou who debased, 

For presents canst thy person sell, 
Careless by whom thou art embraced, 

Provided that he pays thee well. 

But thou whose gifts have from her vows 

Seduced my once dear girl away, 
For ever may thy wanton spouse 

Snares undiscovered for thee lay. 
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May she, when tired the amorous hoy 
From furtive love with her has been, 

Seek thy bed slumber to enjoy, 
Yet loathing fold her clothes between. 

May thy oft prostituted bed 

Their common haunt all strangers make, 
And be thy door for e'er wide spread, 

To give admittance to each rake. 

May thy wife with thy sister gain 

An equal share of infamy, 
As many bowls be said to drain, 

And with as many men to lie. 

Well she knows all thy actions base, 
And canst thou, foolish man, not see 

How now she moves along with grace, 
That she has studied not for thee? 
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For thee think' st thou she takes such care 

Her flowing ringlets to arrange, 
For thee her well-combed shining hair, 

To many different forms to change? 

No, not for thee — to some loved boy, 
She hopes thus pleasing to become, 

For whom she reckless shall destroy 
Thy riches and thy very home. 

Nor does this from her vice arise, 
But one adorned with so much grace, 

Limbs, from the gout misshapen, flies, 
And an old lecher's chill embrace. 

And yet within these loathsome arms 

The maid I loved so fondly lay! 
Just as if beauty's queen her charms 

Submitted to some beast of prey. 
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And hast thou dared those joys to sell, 
Endearments ooce my treasured bliss?- 

That hp where my hp used to dwell, 
To turn to his detested kiss? 

But thou shah weep thy treachery yet, 
When with a true fond maiden blest, 

Our happiness with Tain regret 
Shall torture thy distracted breast. 

I shall exalt to see thee grieved, 
When I a gold shield, earned fall well, 

Bear Venus for my pangs relieved, 
On which these lines to all shall tell, 

" This votive shield Tibullus bears, 
May it a pleasing offering prove, 

To thee who freed him from the snares 
Of one a trait'ress to his love." 
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ELEGY THE FOURTH. 



Volbery asserts that this Elegy is written to Delia, an 
assertion without even the shadow of probability. It is pro- 
bable he wrote it when, in the commencement, Nemesis re- 
turned his love ; for the fear he expresses in the concluding 
lines would not be warranted by the character of Delia. 

Never shall any woman but thou 

In thy bed fill my faithful arms, 
For it was by that sacred vow 

I first enjoyed thy heavenly charms. 

But one fair face my eyes can see — 
Though many maids to Rome repair, 

Still were the town deprived of thee, 
I could behold no beauty there. 
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And would that only to mine eyes 
'Twere given to see thee as thou art, 

That others might thy charms despise, 
Oh! then how calm would he my heart. 

I wish not to hear others sigh 
Beholding me of thee possessed, 

The wise man will the vain world fly, 
And seek for joy in his own breast. 

Thus I in woods whose pathless way 
The foot of mortals never knew, 

Could spend in rapture every day, 
With not a creature there but you. 

My solace thou, should cares oppress, 
And in deep gloom thy smiles to me 

Were sunbeams, and that wilderness* 
Would hold friends, country, all in thee- 



• Shakspeare has sentiments extremely similar in the Tern* 
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If e'en a goddess from above 

Descending sought my heart to gain. 

In Tain she'd seek my faith to move-?— 
Venus herself would try in vain* 

This solemn oath I plight to thee, 
By her who guards the maid I prize,* 

A power rever'd far more by me 

Than e'en the Gods who rule the skies. 



pest. Ferdinand says to Miranda— 

. . 'Tis fresh morning with me 
When you are by at night. 

And she answers — 

T would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you, 
Nor can imagination form a shape 
Besides yourself to like of, 

• As every man had a male god, called Genius, to guard 
him, so every woman had a female deity, called Juno — they 
were inferior deities ; but Tibullus so adores his mistress, that 
her Juno is greater to him than all the Gods of Heaven. 

a 
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What, madman, am I doing now? 

Alas, alas! the pledge is gi^n; 
How more than foolish was the vow 

I made by fear to madness driven. 

Now shalt thou o'er my heart presume, 
And burn me with a fiercer flame, 

And I have for my hapless doom 

But my own prating tongue to blame. 

Thy wishes I must now attend, 
And thy slave evermore remain, 

And never hope my bonds to rend 
Since I in public bear thy chain. 

But in that chain I'll sit me down, 
Venus, thy sacred shrine before, 

For thou dost on the cruel frown, 
And favorest all who thee adore. 
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ELEGY THE FIFTH. 

/ 



This Elegy also appears to ine to refer to Nemesis. 

That my girl wrongs me many times 
Fame says — oh! that I could not hear — 

"Tis I that have to rue her crimes — 
Then Fame why torture me? — forbear. 



q2 
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ELEGY THE SIXTH. 



The remaining Elegies of this book relate to the amour 
between Cerynthus and Sulpicia, and are regarded by some aa 
spurious, except the following, a very beautiful birth -day offer- 
ing to the poet's friend. Taking them as a whole, the story is 
one of every- day occurrence. He imagines his friend inclined 
to marry, and finds Sulpicia in love with him. An amour 
ensues, and the youth, cloyed with enjoyment, forsakes the 
still fond girl; and she then calls in pride to subdue her 
affection. I see no reason to doubt the authenticity of any 
poem in the collection. 

This is his birth-day;* let me bend 

In prayer before the sacred shrine; 
And you, who at that shrine attend, 

Unite your earnest prayers to mine. 

• The original word natalis all the commentators make to 
agree with deus understood. The word to be supplied, I think, 
is dies, for we find the genius descending in third stanza. 
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Let clouds of frankincense arise* 
Let odours from each hearth exhale; 

Till our rich perfume with that vies 
Which floats in sweet Arabia's gale. 

His Genius, lo! descends to see 

The honors that to him are paid; 
To witness all our revelry, 

And blooming flowers his ringlets braid. 

Oh! let the spikenard shade his head, 
And round him pour its scent divine; 

Let him with honied cakes be fed, 
And revel in the sparkling wine. 

Cerynthus, he bestows thy vow, 

Unasked he grants whate'er you seek; 

Then why thus lingering, pausing? now 
He has bestowed it, freely speak. 
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Thy vow unspoken I might say, 
'Tis with a loved wife to be blest, 

Whose pure fond heart could never stray; 
And the god reads this in thy breast. 

This thou would' st rather than wert thou 
Lord of each cultivated plain; 

Where'er the kindly skies below 
Toil the strong ox and hardy swain. 

Than were thine all those diamonds bright 
That sparkle in those waters blest, 

The eastern waters of delight 

That blush, by rising Sol caressed. 

"Oh hither fly!" these words are thine, 
" Sweet love on thy loud-sounding wing; 

For no disgraceful flame is mine, 
The golden chains of marriage bring. 
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<f Chains that will twine around the heart,* 
And e'er around that heart will stay; 

Though wrinkles come, though ringlets part, 
Though every charm of face decay. 

" Veiled as a bird, oh! hither flee, 

Give me a father's joys so sweet; 
And let me my dear children see, 

In gambols sport around thy feet." 



* Moore has the same ideas in his beautiful lay : 
" It is not while beauty and youth are thine own." 
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ELEGY THE SEVENTH. ' 



In this we have a very elegant description of the personal 
attractions of Sulpicia. 

Great Mara, on this thy festive day, 

Sulpicia' s decked to honor thee; 
If thou art wise, from Heaven away, 

And this thy lovely priestess see. 

Venus will blame not, but beware, 

Lest thy soul firing at her charms, 
(For she is more than mortal fair,) 

You basely fling away your arms. 



^??T 
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When Cupid those who rale the skies 
Would force to own his sovereign sway, 

He hears his torches to her eyes, 

And lights them with their flashing ray. 

Whate'er she does, where'er she goes, 

Bewitching grace attends the fair; 
Lovely her hair dishevelled flows, 

"lis lovely when arranged with care. 

When Tynan robes flow round her form, 
How love-struck hearts with passion glow ; 

And she the coldest heart must charm, 
When she outshines her robes of snow. 

Vertumnus thus Elysian power, 

As varying as the varying breeze, 
Changes his garment every hour, 

And in each change is sure to please. 
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The twice-dyed Tyrian fleece should scorn 

To deck another of the fair; 
Arabia, rich in fragrant corn, 

For her alone should perfume bear. 

Dark India, on whose eastern shore 
The red waves fling the lucid pearl, 

For her alone collect thy store, 
And blush to deck another girl. 

Muses, upon this festive day, 
Thy strains should but to her belong; 

And Phoebus proudly join the lay, 
And with thy lyre the sounds prolong. 

Let not the solemn rites now paid, 
With many a passing year expire; 

There is not on this earth a maid 
So worthy of your hallowed choir. 



\ 
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ELEGY THE EIGHTH. 



In this Elegy we have the first intimation of Sulpicia's 
affection for Cerynthua, 

Juno, who roTst our natal hour, 

See where the learned Sulpicia stands; 

And wafts with awe to thy dread power, 
Rich incense from her loaded hands. 

To-day she is entirely thine, 

For thee she hath herself arrayed, 

That she might stand before thy shrine, 
In sight of all, a lovely maid. 



/ 
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Goddess, she names thee as the cause, 
Why she with elegance is dressed; 

Yet there is one whose least applause, 
Though this she hides, would thrill her breast. 

Oh ! grant unto my fervent prayer, 
That night may not the lovers part; 

But that her much-loved youth may bear, 
The chain she bears upon her heart. 

No better match could ever be; 

Homage by him should ne'er be paid 
To aught but her, and none but he 

Is worthy of this peerless maid. 

May no harsh guardian on them steal, 
And seize them in love's ecstacies; 

But may kind Love to them reveal, 
A thousand arts to baffle spies. 
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Grant this, and come, oh! power divine, 
In purple garments gleaming bright; 

While thrice we offer sacred wine, 
And cakes, in this thy hallowed rite. 

Look on the mother, as she now 

Suggests to her a mother's prayer, 
While secretly a different yow 

Is breathed by the anxious fair. 

As flames round glowing altars roU> 
Love burns her heart to him enslaved; 

Yet so devoted is her soul, 

She would not, if she could be saved. 

When other years shall come around, 
Still young may be their deathless love; 

And may the youth like her be found, 
With vows renewed, his bliss to prove. 
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Be not unjust, fair queen of love, 
But let us both thy slaves remain; 

Or from my tortured heart remove, 
The burthen of love's lonely chain. 

Oh ! rather let us both be bound, 
In bonds that nothing oan divide; 

Which, firm and binding, will be found, 
When many a yearfrom us shall glide. 

> 

This is my prayer, his is the same, 
But privately he wafts his prayer; 

For he is not allowed by shame, 
In words his wishes to declare. 

But, natal god, since thou canst see 
The heart — this wish on him bestow; 

What difference can it make to thee, 
If loud, or silent, be our vow? 



i 
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ELEGY THE TENTH. 



/ 



Mess all a, anxious to please Sulpicia, proposes a country 
excursion on her birth-day; she is vexed at leaving Cerynthus 
in the town, and the poet thus expresses her feelings. 

My odious birth -day's coming fast, 
Which must by me with grief depressed, 

Be without my Cerynthus' past, 
'Mid rural scenes that I detest. 

The town alone delight bestows — 

Can maids in villas joy obtain; 
Or by the chilling stream that flows, 

Through Eretina's cheerless plain? 



V 
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Messalla, from your projects rest, 
No more on me your thoughts employ j 

For while you strive to make me blest, 
You often only mar my joy. 

If torn away, I leave behind 

My every thought, my very soul; 

Since you will not far, far too kind, 
Give my time to my own control. 
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ELEGY THE ELEVENTH. 



Messalla, finding Sulpicia not inclined to celebrate her 
birth- day at his villa, allows her to remain in town, and Tibul- 
lus thus congratulates Messalla. 

You know your maid has ceased to grieve, 

She goes not now from thee away; 
For he at length has given her leave, 

At Borne to spend her natal day. 

Then let that natal day he past 

By all of ns in social glee; 
For it has brought by chance at last, 

Those pleasures that seemed lost to thee. 

r 2 
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ELEGY THE TWELFTH. 



Sulpicia becomes ill, finding Cerynthus not so enamoured 
as she hoped, and this Elegy is supposed to be written from her 
sick-bed. 

Art thou, Cerynthus, for thy maid 
With sympathising grief oppressed, 

Who is upon her sick-bed laid, 
By burning fever sore distressed ? 

I would not pray that I'd survive, 

I'd rather sink from my disease, 
Did I not hope if I should live, 

My life would my Cerynthus please. 

What good would it on me bestow, 

If my disease were to depart, 
If thou my agonizing woe 

Couldst bear with an unfeeling heart? 
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ELEGY THE THIRTEENTH 



-Cerynthus, afflicted by the illness of Sulpicia, returns her 
affection. 

Oh ! hither come, and chase away 

The sickness of this maiden fair; 
Oh! hither, Phoebus, come, I pray, 

Thou glorying in thy unshorn hair. 

Hearken to me, and come in haste, 
And Phcehus ne'er wilt thou be grieved 

That thy hands, upon beauty placed 
The pangs that racked her have relieved. 



\ 
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Oh! let not haggard leanness prey 
On that fair form that threats to fade; 

And hinder livid hues to stray 
O'er Hmhs that seem of ivory made. 

Her sickness, whatsoe'er it be, 
The fears that darken each sad soul, 

Into the deep engnlphing sea, 
Oh! let the rapid river roll. 

And pity the distracting woe 
Of him who's trembling for his love; 

Who almost countless vows is now 
Preferring to the gods above. 

One time how grateful are his prayers! 

Then when her strength appears to fail. 
Against the eternal Gods he dares 

With mad impiety to rail. 
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Cerynthus, lay aside thy fear, 

By no god are fond hearts e'er riven; 

liet her to thee be ever dear, 

Thy girl preserved to thee is given. 

'Tis foolish for thee now to weep; 

Hereafter 'twill be time to mourn; 
If she her faith should fail to keep, 

And thee with looks of coldness spurn. 

But now she's thine; of thee alone 
She thinks with warm confiding mind; 

While crowds of youth her beauties own, 
Still hoping, though no love they find. 

Phoebus, comply with my request, 
And glowing hymns of praise (thy due) 

Shall be to thee by all addressed, 
Who, healing one, preservest two. 
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From mouth to mouth thy name shall fly; 

And oh! what transports will be thine, 
When each will with the other vie, 

In bearing offerings to thy shrine. 

And all the pious host above, 

Thee as Heaven's happiest god shall own; 
They shall thy healing aid approve, 

By wishing they thy art had known. 
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ELEGY THE FOURTEENTH. 



i/ 



After Sulpicia's recovery, she seems to have feigned some 
coyness with Cerynthus; and thus offended him. 

Light of my soul! may'st thou no more 
Behold me with those transports dear, 

Which made but a few days before 
Sulpicia as thy loved appear. 

If any act I've ever done. 

When I was but a young girl yet; 
And sense and thought had not begun, 

E'er tortured me with such regret. 



As that I upon yesternight 
Fled, leaving thee in bed alone; 

'Twas done to cover from thy sight 
The passion that I blushed to own. 
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ELEGY THE FIFTEENTH. 



By the following poem we find that the coyness of Sulpicia 
did not last long. 

Love, love at length has come to me, 

But in a form so heav'nly fair, 
Than I would far less glorious he, 

To hide the fact than to declare. 

• 
Venus, to whom my glowing song 

I oft with ardour have addressed, 
Has led the little god along, 

And placed him on my happy breast. 
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Her promises to me are paid, 

I care not if my deed be known, 
If I be railed at by each maid 

Who has no lover of her own. 

I'm not inclined, my new delight 

To write in letters strictly sealed, 
To meet alone my lover's sight, 

To none except to him revealed. 

No, no, my crime's so sweet to me, 

I can't endure a modest face, 
Let all say a fine girl was she, 

And he did not her choice disgrace. 
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ELEGY THE SIXTEENTH. 



Cerynthub, becoming cloyed with love, gets more attached 
to the chace, and Sulpicia, suspecting that she has a rival in 
Delia, who accompanied him in his dangerous sports, states this, 
(or rather the poet for her,) in describing the folly of hunting. 

Whether on grassy plains thou'rt found, 

Or on the pathless mount to rove, 
Where thickest trees spread darkness round, 

Oh! hoar avoid the youth I love. 

In vain thy tusks however hard 

Shall whetted for the battle be, 
For Love, my beauteous youth shall guard, 

And bring him safely back to me. 
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Delia lures him afar, beguiled 

By hunting and its toilsome joy — 
That I could waste those woodlands wild, 

And every hunting dog destroy! 

Is he not mad, not void of sense, 
In striving round those rugged lands, 

Of heavy nets to raise a fence 
To lacerate his tender hands? 

What pleasure can it give to him 
To creep within the wild beast's lair, 

To wound each round and show- white limb 
With thorny brambles bristling there? 

Though much the sport I hate — ev'n yet 

Might I with my Cerynthus stray, 
I'd bear myself the twisted net 

Along the mountain's tiresome way. 
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With my own eyes I'd careful trace 
The footmarks of the flying deer, 

The swift dogs eager for the chase 
Unchain, and on the quarry cheer. 

The woods would rapture then impart — 
For those who near our nets would rove, 

light of my soul, loved of my heart, 
Would see us there reclined in love. 

Then though amidst our nets he'd stray, 
We would not the snar'd hoar annoy, 

Lest he one moment would delay 
The transports of our amorous joy. 

Now when thou 'rt far from me, chaste hoy, 

Indulge not in another's love, 
To lay thy nets thy sole employ, 

Chaste as Diana's chaste nymph prove. 
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Is there a maid who'd steal away 

From me my absent lover's heart? 
May she be met by beasts of prey 

Who limb from limb will tear apart. 

But, dear Cerynthus, to thy sire 

Give up the labours of the chace, 
And kindling with love's sacred fire, 

Come quickly back to my embrace. 
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ELEGY THE SEVENTEENTH. 



Probably the Delia alluded to in the last Elegy is the rival 
railed at in this. Cerynthus, I should suppose, paid her 
attention sufficient to excite the jealousy of Sulpicia, aud 
boasted of the lore of the latter, and thus ended their amour. 

I like it well that self-conceit 

Has made thee of thy conquest boast — 

Sure thou no coldness e'er couldst meet, 
Thou 'st hindered me from being lost. 

Thy garments occupy more care, 

Thy prostitute (a creature base, 
Who baskets is compel? d to bear,) 

Than I who spring from Servia's race. 

How many friends I've caused to fret, 

To hate that filthy thing for. me, 
Fearing my lineage I'd forget, 

And wife to that low fellow be. 



This is the only Epic Poem ever composed by 
Tibullus. In it he celebrates the exploits of his 
patron, and from it we learn — for Tibullus was no 
flatterer — that besides being an expert warrior, that 
general was an excellent poet also. 

This work is valuable for another reason, it gives 
us the geographical division of the earth according to 
the ancients, who knew as little of geography as they 
did of chemistry. By it, India, we perceive is un- 
inhabited, and only a fifth portion of the earth 
peopled. "Pis curious to observe how, when persons 
first form their theories, they distort facts to suit 
them, — this was believed by those who nearly con- 
quered the whole world. 

The commencement of this poem is not only sim- 
ple, but grand, and there is a considerable degree of 
pathos displayed in the concluding lines of it. 
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Messalla, I will sing thee — though thou art 
So great, so famed, it chills my trembling heart — 
Yet I'll begin, and if deserved praise 
My strains give not, thy deeds surpass my lays; 
Nor can those deeds a tuneful bard entwine 
In equal song, unless that song be thine. — 
Enough for us, we willed it, nor wilt thou 
Our poor gifts frown on with an angry brow. 
The Cretan's gifts to Phoebus were most dear, 
That Icarus gave Bacchus grateful cheer,* 
Erigone and her dog in the sky 
Attest, lest after ages might deny — 

* Icarus taught by Bacchus the use of wine, instructed some 
shepherds of Attica in it; they drank too much, and imagining 
themselves poisoned, slew Icarus, and flung him into a pit. His 
dog Mora brought his daughter Erigone to the place where he 
was thrown ; she destroyed herself, and the dog pined away 
with grief. Bacchus exalted them to the skies, and made 
Icarus the constellation Bootes, Erigone, Virgo, and the little 
Mora he made the Dogstar. Momus in the assembly of the 
Gods, attacks Bacchus for this deification. 

s 2 
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When glad Alcides rose a god to heaven 
To poor Molorchos his adieus were given,* 
And the great gods smile on the cake of corn,f 
Nor always falls the Bull with gilded horn, 

s 

And do thou my poor offering now receive. 
That grateful strains hereafter I may give. 

Creation's wonders others may declare, 
How the world's balanced in the boundless air, 
How round the circling earth careers the sea, 
How wandering air endeavours to get free, 
How fiery ether flows with it all round, 
How covering skies the different masses bound; 
But all the daring efforts of my muse 
If greater, which will e'en fond hope refuse, 
Or matched, or less than their grand theme they be, 
And that they shall, I vow them all to thee, 

• Molorcbus was a shepherd of Cleonae, who entertained 
Hercules ; the latter, in recompense, slew the Nemaean lion that 
used to lay waste that country. 

f The simplicity of worship, and the humble offering are 
consonant with the most exalted notions of the Deity. The 
same idea is elegantly expressed by Casimir, and thus as ele- 
gantly translated by my talented friend, John Sheehan, Esq. 
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X*est to my page be wanting thy great name 
That sheds upon it such a blaze of fame. 

Nor though from old and high ancestry sprang 
Wouldst thou take glories that they on thee flung, 
In all the stories 'neath their busts unread, 
Thou woudst eclipse the lustre which they shed, 
A greater honour than were they to thee, 
Resolved that to thy children thou shouldst be; 
To thee not statues solely shall belong, 
But mighty volumes of eternal song, 
And glowing bards shall crowd to sing thy praise, 
From every clime in verse and wilder lays; 
For victory let them strive, enough for me 
In those great deeds my humble name shall be. 
Who rivals thee in peace or on the field? 

Nor does thy fame in one to t'other yield; 

Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge ;— 

" The humblest gifts, if greatly given, 
Are pleasing in the sight of Heaven." 

No man can possess a more poetic taste than Coleridge, and he 
pathetically regrets that no English poet had the courage to 
attempt the translation of this beautiful bard. I am happy 
that this desideratum in English literature is about being sup- 
plied ; and Mr. Sheehan's translation, for elegance of diction 
and fidelity, will rank second to none in our tongue. 
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As when two equal weights the beam keep fair, 

Here it falls not, nor is it lifted there; 

But let one side a weight unequal know, 

It tottering sinks the other orb below. 

'Tis thine to calm the maddened people's rage, 

'Tis thine the judge's anger to assuage. 

Not Nestor's Pylos nor Ulysses' town 

Could boast of children of thy high renown. 

Though this lived whilst three ages Titan ran, 

In fertile hours of what he marks for man; 

To realms unknown, though roved that chieftain 

brave, 
Where earth is bound by sea's remotest wave. 
Giconia's bands fled his opposing force, 
Nor could the Cyclops change his destined course, 
But Neptune's giant son, on Etna's isle 
He lost his sight, and wept Ulysses' wile — 
O'er placid seas on zephyr's breezy wing, 
He fled the Lestrygons and their dire king, 
Through whose rude land the swift Artacia rolls. 
Him could not change the artful Circe's bowls; 
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Though daughter of the sun she knew each charm, 
And song of power to change the ancient form; 
He came to the Cimmerian's gloomy towers, 
Where horror with eternal darkness lours, 
To whom the gladdening sunbeams never flow, 
When Sol lights worlds above or climes below; 
He saw there shades in Pluto's kingdom rove 
That once were chieftains, blood of powers above — 
In hasty ship the Syrens coast along* 
He fled, nor stopped to hearken to their song; 
With threatening fate appearing on each side, 
He smiled as Scylla yelled along the tide, 
While o'er the waters of the strait she flew, 
And roused the billows with her canine crew. 
Charybdis who all else but him destroyed,f 
In vain her fury and her speed employed. 

• The Syrens were the daughters of the river Achelous by 
one of the Muses, they ensnared all that heard their music to 
destruction. When Ulysses approached their shore, he stopped 
the ears of his crew with wax, and had himself tied to the mast ; 
they thus escaped. The disappointed Syrens flung themselves 
into the sea, and perished. 

f Charybdis was a female robber ; she stole the oxen of Hercules, 
for which Jove changed her into a whirlpool opposite Scylla. 
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One time upon the deep her form she reared, 
And now seas swallowed and the depths appeared. 
Sol saw him waste his lands, and Love in yaw » 
Sought to retain him in that flowery plain 
Where Atlas' daughter used her every art, 
The fair Calypso, to ensnare his heart.* 
Phesecea saw his woes and wanderings end-^- 
Bnt whether fiction him her kingdoms lend, 
Or such strange lands this world of ours confine, 
More toil is his, more skill, more valour thine. 

Each warlike art than thou none better knows, 
How trenches should the guarded camp enclose, 
How palisades against the foe should bear, 
Or how or where the rampart best to rear; 
How from the earth to turn the streamlet's flow 
Free to thy soldiery, dangerous to the foe; 
'Tis thine with words the warrior to incite, 
And rouse his emulation in the fight; 
Who gives the stake or arrow such career, 
Or sweeps the plain like thee with ponderous spear? 

* Calypso and her isle are known to all since Fenelon has 
written his grand poem Telemachus. 
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Who rules like thee the swiftly-bounding steed, 
Or brings the tardy courser to like speed? 
By turns straightforward, now you drive his force, 
And now direct him in * winding course; 
Who's like thee on the man-ennobling field, 
To guard each opening with thy watchful shield? 
Or right or left attacks the thundering spear, 
Thy shield flings back its wild yet vain career. 
And dares a mortal with thy skill to vie, 
When from thy sling the unerring weapons fly? 
And when in Mars' bold conflict meet the foes, 
And lines with hostile banners rush to close, 
Then never art thou void of bold design, 
To give advantage to thy charging line; 
One time in squares along the plain they go, 
And now in one long line sweep on the foe — 
And such, great leader, is thy warlike skill, 
Thou canst engage in battle at thy will, 
Canst either keep afar the hostile band, 
Or bear thy soldiers on them hand to hand — 
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Well canst thou shift and change both left and right, 
And gain a twofold victory in each fight. 

But to no deeds of cold or dubious praise, 
Pour I the grateful tribute of my lays, 
That bold achievements wake thy poet's strain, 
Witness Apulia conquered, brave in vain. 
The crafty Pannones at thy dread name 
Flying the cold Alps o'er, this truth proclaim; 
And the poor Arupinian born in arms, 
Attests thy valour by his new alarms. 
Those who behold his vigour, though in age, 
Wonder not at the thrice-lived Pylian sage. 
Though Titan speeds his hundredth fertile round, 
Still will he on his flying courser bound, 

And rule his fury with unbending rein; 
Conquered by thee he feels the Roman chain, 
Ever-proud ruler of the fight before — 
With these still not content you rush to more; 
And signs, than those of Melampus more true,* 
Bring thy approaching glories to my view; 

* Melampus was a celebrated soothsayer ; he was also 
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As late didst thou in Tynan robe appear, 
The gladdened sun proclaimed a fertile year; 
In splendour Sol burst through the parting wave, 
Nor dared in strife the tameless winds to rave, 
The noiseless river scarcely seemed to stray, 
And ocean's billow paused upon its way — 
No birds upon the fields of ether strayed, 
No oxen browsed the woodland's tempting blade, 
But awful silence waited on thy prayer, 
And Jove came car-borne through the stilly air — 
Thy sacred vows, Messalla, to be nigh, 
He left Olympus — neighbour of the sky. 
His glowing altars veiled the listening god; 
And as you prayed, his awful ringlets nod, 
While from the piled-up offerings flames expire, 
And sinks the sacrifice in joyous fire.* 

a famous physician; his name signifies "black-footed," which 
is a fact ; his mother exposed his feet to the sun till they be- 
came of a black colour. 

* To whatever Jove nodded, he was pledged as if he swore 
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Yes, Jove impels— to great achievements speed; 
For thee no common triumphs are decreed, 
Thee shall not Gaul in neighbouring war withstand, 
Nor gallant Spain with her unbounded land, 
Nor Africa, to whose opposing shore 
The Tyrian queen her hardy warriors bore; 
Nor that rich soil by Nile's great floods supplied, 
Nor where Choaspes pours his regal tide — * 
The land where Ganges hurls his headlong wares, 
And Cyrus with loud olashing billows raves, 
Shall not delay thee; nor where smoothly flows 
Artaca's kindly stream, that ever glows, 
Nor where Araxes' course of old, had been 
Her kingdom's boundary made, by Thrace's queen, 
Nor where the Indian holds his impious feast, 
And with dire banquets shocks the neighbouring east; 

by the Styx. When the sacrifice immediately lighted up, it was 
a good omen ; if the fire was dull, or the sacrifice unconsumed, 
it omened evil. 

• The Choaspes is a river of Media, flowing into the Tigris; 
its waters were so pure, that the kings of Persia drank no 
other ; hence it was called regal. 
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Thee, Britain waits, untaught the Roman sway, 
And thee those realms that know another day.—* 

For earth is poised in the surrounding air, 
And five great portions ail the orbit share; 
Two constant and benumbing cold despoil, 
And gloomy horror darkens all the soil, 
As the pure liquid there essays to flow, 
It falls in flakes of chilling sleet and snow; 
For there, cold cheerless land, Sol's light ne'er came— 
While the mid portion smokes beneath his flame, 
Whether near earth he shape his scorching way, 
Or hurry through drear winter's short-lived day; 
Ne'er to the plough its rugged surface yields, 
No corn is there, no verdure clothes the fields; 
Nor there does Bacchus bless, or Ceres reign, 
But life with horror flies the scorching plain. 
Midway between this and the torrid zone, 
Lies our rich land, and that beneath our own; 
With these on either side it both enjoys, 
For each the other's malign power destroys. 
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Here through its seasons calmly glides the year. 
Here to the yoke submissive bends the steer; 
Here lofty trees the creeping vines o'ertop, 
And yearly corn is reaped, a plenteous crop. 
Here steel through eai*h, and brass through ocean 

flies, 
And with their towering walls here cities rise. 
Then when unequalled in each orbit's land, 
Thy great exploits the triumph's joys demand, 
I'd fail to swell the trumpet of thy praise, 
E'en though Apollo should inspire my lays. 
Valgius thou'lt have, who burns for glorious deeds, 
Whom, save eternal Homer, none exceeds.* 

No easy time my life of sorrow knows, 
For Fortune joys to rob me of repose; 
A mansion high and splendid once was mine, 
My yellow furrows formed an endless line, 

• The following lines, written on some celebrated poet, might 

well be inscribed on the tomb of the " Eternal Homer :" — 

" Here lies a famous son of song, 
"Who often wanted bread ; 
In truth he died his whole life long, 
To live a while when dead." 
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My granaries failed to hold th' enriching grain, 
While my large flocks concealed both hill and plain. 
I had enough, the wolf and thief their gains, 
While nought but memory of them now remains. 
Woe-loving memory that oft jfakes my sigh, 
And calls before me days for e'er gone by. 
Though worse my lot, gone though my all may be, 
My muse will linger, and will sing of thee;* 
Nor would' st thou gain but grateful songs alone 
From one whose heart whose feelings are thy own. 
For thee across the rapid main I'd fly, 
'Mid roaring winds, and billows mountain high; 
For thee I'd singly face th' embattled line, 
Or my poor frame to Etna's flame resign. 



* Burns in the following lines expresses equal reliance on 

the adherence of the Muse, when Fortune and her gifts flew 

away : — 

'* Hand to the Muse, my daintie Davie ; 
The warl' may play you monie a shavie, 
But for the Muse she'll never leave ye, 

Though e'er so puir ; 
Na, ev'n though limpin we the spavie, 

Frae door to door. 
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Whate'er I am is thine. Oh! may from thee 

A kindly thought he sometimes turned to me; 

A thought more dear than Lydia's golden plains, 

Gylippus' fame, or Melitean strains^* 

But if my song, or of my song a part, 

Thy tongue shall chaunt* or charm thy feeling heart, 

Not adverse fate can ever bring the day, 

When I no more to thee shall poor my lay. 

E'en when these bones are mouldering in the tomb, 

Be mine an early or a lengthened doom, 

Then should unceasing life this soul of mine 

To the taught steed that scours the course assign. 

Or if I be a bull, the slow herd's pride, 

Or as a bird through realms of ether glide 5 f 

Or into some new mortal changed by age, 

Still, still thy glories shall my song engage. 

* From Miletus, where Apollo was worshipped. 

f Washington Irving beautifully follows up the idea of a 
poet's being changed into a lark, and " leaving a stream of song 
behind him, as he soars." 
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